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ON  May  27  last  a  luncheon  was  tendered  to  Mr.  John  L. 

Merrill,  president  of  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  distinguished  members  of  its 
council,  by  the  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  charges  d’affaires  of  the 
Latin  American  Repid)lics  in  Washington — who  compose  the  govern¬ 
ing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union — in  appreciation  of  the  notable 
services  rendered  by  that  society  “toward  that  close  understanding 
between  the  nations  of  America  which  means  so  much  to  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  this  continent  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world.”  The 
place  of  the  luncheon  was  the  great  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan 
.Vmerican  Union,  scene  of  many  events  in  Pan  American  history. 

The  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States  was  organized  in 
1912  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  acquaintance  among  representative 
men  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  the  other  Republics  of  America; 
to  show  hospitality  and  attention  to  representatfve  men  of  the  other 
Republics  of  America  who  visit  the  United  States;  and  to  take  such 
other  steps,  involving  no  political  policy,  as  might  serve  to  develop 
and  conserve  mutual  knowledge  and  understanding  and  true  friend¬ 
ship  among  the  American  Republics  and  peoples.  The  men  most 
eminent  in  New  York  business  and  financial  circles  having  relations 
with  Latin  America  comnose  the  membership  of  this  society. 

Addressing  the  distinguished  guests  of  honor  at  the  luncheon, 
the  chairman  of  the  governing  board,  the  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  spoke  in  the  following  cordial 
terms  of  the  work  of  their  society: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Pan  American  Society:  Permit  me  in  the  name  of  the 
governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  extend  to  you  a  warm  welcome 
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LUNCHEON  GIVEN  BY  THE  GOVERNING  BOARD  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  TO  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


At  a  luncheon  given  May  27,  1920,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  Governing  Board  expressed  to  the  Pan  American  Society,  through  its 

president  and  council,  api>reciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  that  soc'iety 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  to  say  that  we  deem  it  both  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to 
have  you  with  us  as  our  guests  of  honor. 

The  warm  and  enthusiastic  cooperation  which  the  Pan  American  Society  has 
always  given  to  the  Pan  American  Union  is  a  happy  illustration  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  that  should  exist  between  official  bodies  and  organizations  of  private  citizens. 
There  is  a  tendency,  particularly  marked  in  the  United  States,  to  regard  the 
question  of  our  relations  with  foreign  countries  as  a  matter  dependent  exclu¬ 
sively  on  the  action  of  the  Government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  establishment 
of  close  understanding  between  nations  depends  to  a  far  greater  extent  on  the 
activities  of  organizations  such  as  yours. 

The  Pan  American  Society  from  the  beginning  of  its  existence  has  constantly 
kept  in  view  the  great  objective  of  enlightening  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  important  contributions  which  the  nations  of  Ibero-America 
have  made  to  science,  literature,  and  art.  You  have  also  been  unremitting  in 
your  efforts  to  impress  upon  the  people  of  this  country  the  fact  that  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  that  is  developing  in  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us  contains  much  from 
which  we  can  learn  and  much  by  which  we  can  profit. 

The  warm  hospitality  that  you  have  extended  to  eminent  Latin  Americans 
visiting  the  United  States  has  had  its  echo  throughout  the  continent,  and  has 
served  to  promote  that  feeling  of  good  will  for  which  your  society  stands. 

I  desire  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  express  to  your  able  and  devoted 
president,  to  the  directors,  and  to  every  member  of  the  Pan  American  Society 
not  only  the  deep  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  but  also  a  real  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  important  service 
which  you  have  rendered  to  our  international  relations.  Permit  me,  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  name  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  to 
express  the  hope  that  during  the  years  to  come  the  activities  of  the  Pan  American 
Society  may  be  constantly  broadened  and  that  you  may  continue  to  contribute 
toward  that  close  understanding  between  the  nations  of  America  which  means 
so  much  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  this  continent  and  to  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

The  vice  chairman  of  the  governing  board,  Dr.  Hernan  Velarde, 
Ambassador  of  Peru,  paid  the  Society  the  following  tribute: 

Distinguished  travelers  from  Latin  America  upon  arriving  at  New  York  always 
find  a  hand  stretched  forth  in  a  cordial  gesture  of  hospitality  and  welcome.  The 
attentions  which  the  Pan  American  Society  extends  to  guests  who  represent  some 
aspect  of  the  culture  of  the  American  nations  forge  the  bonds  of  enduring  friend¬ 
ship  and  sow  seeds  of  amity  which  multiply  among  the  peoples  of  the  Americas. 

In  the  association’s  atmosphere  of  good  will,  men  who  represent  different  types 
of  culture,  different  trends  of  thought  and  creative  energy  in  industry,  are  brought 
together  in  that  mental  attitude  propitious  to  understanding  and  appreciation 
which  Emerson  had  in  mind  when  the  great  American  thinker  said  that  in  every 
man  whom  he  met  he  recognized  a  master  from  whom  he  could  learn  much  that 
he  had  not  known. 

From  these  personal  contacts  relations  of  cordiality  and  currents  of  ideas  have 
resulted  which  to-day  unite  men  from  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  continent. 

You  have  practiced  that  wise  and  generous  maxim  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  “To 
understand  is  to  love,’’  and  by  facilitating  understanding  among  men  you  have 
done  much  to  eliminate  the  prejudices  which  divide  them,  to  remove  the  doubts 
which  come  between  them,  and  the  suspicions  which  keep  them  apart;  to  harmo¬ 
nize  conflicts  of  interests,  and  to  bring  into  accord  divergencies  of  ideas. 

Thus  the  program  of  your  organization  has  been  a  program  of  spiritual  approxi¬ 
mation,  and  your  work  of  human  sympathy  has  been  a  positive  contribution  to 
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the  creation  of  solidarity  of  feeling,  thought,  and  aspirations  on  the  American 
continent. 

We  appreciate  j’our  cooperation  so  much  the  more  since  now  the  evolution  of 
Pan  Americanism  has  reached  a  moment  when  its  international  mission  of  peace 
and  concord  tends  to  transcend  the  order  of  the  material  factors  of  civilization 
and  enter  into  the  higher  order  of  spiritual  factors. 

History  shows  that  the  forces  which  have  been  most  active  and  vigorous  in 
building  higher  forms  of  civilization  have  lieen  the  forces  of  thought.  The  great 
continental  civilizations  have  arisen  from  the  integration  and  synthesis  of  the 
ideas  of  different  nations. 

In  America  each  separate  country,  following  the  direction  marked  out  for  it 
by  its  vocation  and  national  genius,  has  succeeded  in  developing  a  culture  of  its 
own.  Among  the  different  elements  of  culture  all  that  pertains  to  our  racial 
tradition  and  to  our  spiritual  patrimony,  all  that  is  expressive  of  the  originality 
t)f  character  and  the  national  mind,  ought  to  be  conserved  as  an  inalienable  herit¬ 
age.  But  the  conservation  of  these  elements  does  not  exclude  the  addition  of 
others  which  will  give  greater  richness,  greater  variety,  and  greater  vitality  to  each 
national  culture;  and  when  we  can  complement  the  idealism  of  certain  nations 
with  the  pragmatism  of  others;  the  precise  perception  of  realities  which  is  the 
attribute  of  certain  races  with  a  lucid  perception  of  idealities  which  is  the 
privilege  of  others;  the  feeling  for  beauty  which  is  the  ornament  of  certain  conti¬ 
nental  cultures,  with  the  creative  energy  in  industry  which  is  the  secret  of  the 
marvelous  vitality  of  others;  speculative  qualities  of  thought  with  dynamic 
qualities  of  action — the  day  that  we  can  add  together  all  these  qualities  of  the 
American  spirit  and  direct  our  concerted  effort  to  the  task  of  extracting  from 
nature  and  from  life  all  the  elements  of  wealth  which  will  contribute  to  human 
well-being,  all  the  elements  of  scientific  and  philosophical  truth  which  will 
satisfy  the  desires  of  intelligence,  all  the  elements  of  emotion  with  which  art 
l>eautifies  the  life  of  nations,  then  we  will  have  created  one  of  the  highest  civiliza¬ 
tions  in  history. 

In  this  mission  of  cultural  development,  in  this  mission  of  spiritual  concord, 
which  is  the  surest  foundation  for  the  peace  and  felicity  of  nations,  we  rely  on 
your  cooperation. 

The  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  thanks  you  for  all  the  services 
you  have  rendered  to  the  Pan  American  Union. 

To  these  e.xpressions  of  appreciation  and  esteem,  Mr.  John  L. 
Merrill,  president  of  the  Pan  American  Society,  responded  in  the 
following  words: 

Mr.  Secretary,  Your  Excellencies,  Mr.  Director  General,  Mr.  As¬ 
sistant  Director  General:  Upon  behalf  of  my  associates  assembled  here,  as 
well  as  for  the  entire  membership  of  the  Pan  American  Society,  I  express  our 
heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  gracious  hospitality  which  you  have  so  generously 
shown  to  us.  This  delightful  recognition  of  our  humble  endeavors  is  distinctly 
heartening.  We  have  counted  it  a  rare  privilege  to  entertain  the  distinguished 
citizens  who  have  come  to  our  shores  from  the  other  Americas.  Our  purposes  are, 
as  you  know,  neither  commercial  nor  political.  We  strive  simply  to  show  hospital¬ 
ity  and  attention  to  representative  men  of  the  other  Republics  of  the  Americas 
and  to  develop  mutual  knowledge  and  understanding  and  true  friendship  among 
the  American  republics  and  peoples. 

We  claim  that  there  is  a  very  real  brotherhood  among  the  citizens  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas.  In  that  flower  garden  which  we  call  the  Western  Continent  the  old  countries 
of  Europe  planted  their  best  seeds,  hundreds  of  years  ago.  For  these  many  years 
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these  seeds  have  blossomed  and  flourished,  side  by  side,  and  have  grown  into  a 
marvelous  civilization  which  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  whole  world. 

In  the  Pan  American  Society,  we  are  but  1,000  gardeners  attempting  to  keep  the 
weeds  out  of  that  flower  garden  and  to  beautify  and  protect  the  rare  flowers 
which  it  has  produced.  Weeds  are  misunderstandings  and,  if  not  uprooted,  can 
easily  choke  the  growth  of  a  very  beautiful  blossom  and  so  disfigure  the  flower 
garden. 

The  Pan  American  Society  has  chosen  for  an  insignia  the  coats  of  arms  of  all 
the  Republics  of  the  Americas,  and  for  a  riblxm  on  which  to  suspend  that  insignia 
the  colors  of  the  flags  of  all  the  Republics  of  the  Three  Americas.  This  eom- 
liination  of  colors  speaks  eloquently  of  the  fact  that  we  are  one  in  our  ideals, 
traditions,  and  character. 

The  red  tells  the  story  of  the  blood  shed  and  the  sacrifices  endured  to  make 
our  nations  free  and  independent.  The  green  breathes  of  hope  and  life  and 
ambition.  The  sky-blue  proclaims  the  fact  that  our  eyes  are  cast  upward  to 
heaven  and  not  downward,  and  testifies  to  our  belief  that  God  is  in  His  heaven 
and  that  all  is  well  with  the  world.  The  white  speaks  of  purity  of  thought  and 
motive,  the  yellow  of  optimism  and  cheerfulness,  and  the  darker  blue  of  integrity, 
loyalty,  and  devotion  to  an  ideal. 

We  have  different  characteristics  and  customs,  but  when  one  brother  of  the 
north  country  is  i)rivileged  to  meet  a  brother  of  the  south  country  and  each  can 
look  straight  into  the  other’s  eyes,  misunderstandings  must  disappear  and  true 
friendship  must  develop,  and  to  the  single  pur|K)8e  of  this  develoi)ment  the  Pan 
American  Society  is  dedicated. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  Mr.  Merrill,  as  president  of  the 
society,  presented  to  each  of  the  members  of  the  governing  board 
gold  insignia  with  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  21  Republics  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  suspended  by  a  ribbon  containing  the  colors  of  all  the 
flags  of  the  American  Republics.  Such  insignia,  which  carry  hon¬ 
orary  membership  in  the  society,  were  also  presented  to  the  Director 
General  and  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  Minister  of  Uruguay,  Dr.  Jacobo  Varela,  who  was  prevented 
from  attending  the  luncheon  because  of  his  duties  as  special  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  Government  at  the  inauguration  of  President  Machado 
of  Cuba,  sent  the  following  radiogram  from  the  steamer  on  which  he 
was  returning  to  the  United  States: 

I  adhere  warmly  to  the  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  Pan  American  Society, 
appreciating  their  fruitful  activities. 

Mr.  Elihu  Root,  honorary  vice  president  of  the  society  and  former 
Secretary  of  State  and  chairman  of  the  governing  board,  wrote  as 
follows  in  a  letter  expressing  his  regret  at  being  unable  to  attend  the 
luncheon : 

I  have  long  had  admiration  and  warm  regard  for  the  people  of  the  Latin 
American  Republics.  Many  of  them  have  honored  me  with  hospitality  and 
friendship  which  are  cherished  highly.  I  perceive  in  the  people  of  Latin  America 
many  attractive  qualities  which  it  would  be  very  beneficial  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  acquire,  just  as  I  think  it  would  be  useful  for  the  Latin  American 
peoples  to  learn  something  from  us.  Good  understanding  between  all  the 
peoples  of  the  American  Republics  means  not  merely  political  accord  and  business 
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prosperity,  but  it  means  t lie  multitude  of  personal  influences  which  help  toward 
the  development  of  strong  and  well-balanced  character. 

The  Pan  American  Society  is  contributing  toward  the  growth  of  that  good 
understanding  and  that  influence,  in  the  method  peculiar  to  free  self-government, 
by  the  associated  action  of  private  individuals  which  underlies  all  governmental 
progress  in  democracies.  The  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
represents  the  Governments  which  in  our  free  Republics  must  rest  upon  such 
action  by  private  individuals  and  which  arc  under  the  highest  obligation  to  regard 
the  purpose  and  spirit  of  such  action  with  sym|)athetic  interest. 

Prior  to  the  luncheon,  the  meinhers  of  the  council  of  the  Pan 
American  Society  were  received  by  President  Hoover  at  the  White 
House.  After  being  presented  to  the  President  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Mr.  John  L.  Merrill, 
President  of  the  Pan  American  Society,  introduced  each  member  of 
the  council  to  the  Chief  E.xecutive.  He  then  presented  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  new  insignia  of  the  society,  informing  him  that  it  was  the 
society’s  earnest  desire  that  the  first  emblem  should  be  given  to  him. 

Mr.  Merrill  e.xpressed  the  sincere  appreciation  of  the  society  of  the 
great  honor  which  the  President  had  so  graciously  shown  in  receiving 
its  officers  and  council.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  society 
rejoiced  in  the  success  of  the  President’s  trip,  as  President-elect, 
through  Central  and  South  America.  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Merrill  told 
of  the  purposes  of  the  society  and  offered  the  organization ’s  services 
to  the  President  in  his  splendid  endeavor  to  promote  good  will  and 
understanding  among  the  Republics  of  the  three  Americas. 

Finally,  Mr.  Merrill  told  the  President  that  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  society  to  organize  branches  in  all  prominent  cities  of  the  United 
States,  explaining  that  this  would  make  possible  the  awakening  of  a 
greater  interest  in  Pan  American  relations  and,  also,  would  provide 
a  means  of  entertainment  of  distinguished  guests  from  Central  and 
South  America. 

The  President,  in  responding  informally,  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
receiving  the  officers  and  council,  thanked  the  society  for  its  firet 
insignia,  and  paid  a  kind  tribute  to  the  good  work  of  the  organization 
of  which,  he  said,  he  had  known  for  many  years. 

The  President  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  promised  cooperation 
and  his  pleasure  in  learning  of  the  purposes  to  enlarge  the  society ’s 
work  throughout  the  United  States;  he  also  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  society  some  day  could  arrange  to  send  a  large  delegation  of  its 
officers  and  members  on  a  trip  of  good  will  through  Latin  America. 

In  conclusion,  the  President  expressed  his  deep  regret  that  he  could 
not  personally  attend  the  luncheon  which  was  to  be  given  by  the 
governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  explaining  that  his 
engagements  prevented. 

The  following  attended  the  luncheon:  The  Chairman  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  board,  the  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of  State;  the 
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vice-chairman  of  the  governing  board,  Senor  Dr.  Hernan  Velarde, 
ambassador  of  Peru;  the  ambassador  of  Mexico,  Senor  Don 
Manuel  C.  Tellez;  the  ambassador  of  Cuba,  Senor  Don  Orestes 
Ferrara;  the  ambassador  of  Chile,  Senor  Don  Carlos  G.  Davila;  the 
minister  of  Colombia,  Senor  Dr.  Enrique  Olaya;  the  minister  of 
Venezuela,  Senor  Dr.  Carlos  F.  Grisanti;  the  minister  of  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic,  Senor  Don  Angel  Morales;  the  minister  of  Costa  Rica, 
Senor  Don  Manuel  Castro  Quesada;  the  minister  of  Nicaragua, 
Senor  Dr.  Juan  B.  Sacasa;  the  charg6  d’affaires  of  Argentina,  Senor 
Dr.  Julian  Enciso;  the  charg4  d’affaires  of  Brazil,  Senhor  Dom  Paulo 
Coelho  dc  Almeida;  the  charg6  d’affaires  of  El  Salvador,  Senor  Don 
Carlos  Leiva;  the  charge  d’affaires  of  Honduras,  Senor  Dr.  Carlos 
Izaguirre;  the  charg4  d’affaires  of  Guatemala,  Senor  Dr.  Ramiro 
Fernandez;  the  charg6  d’affaires  of  Paraguay,  Senor  Dr.  Pablo  M. 
Ynsfran ;  the  charg4  d’affaires  of  Panama,  Senor  Dr.  Juan  B.  Chevalier; 
the  chargd  d’affaires  of  Bolivia,  Senor  Dr.  George  de  la  Barra;  the 
charg4  d’affaires  of  Uruguay,  Senor  Dr.  J.  A.  Mora;  the  charg4 
d’affaires  of  Ecuador,  Senor  Dr.  Juan  Barheris;  Mr.  John  L.  Merrill, 
president  of  the  Pan  American  Society;  and  the  following  members 
of  its  council:  Mr.  Frank  L.  Polk,  Mr.  John  Barrett,  Mr.  Spruille 
Braden,  Col.  Franklin  Q.  Brown,  Mr.  James  S.  Carson,  Mr.  Charles 
V.  Drew Mr.  William  E.  Dunn,  Mr.  Phanor  J.  Eder,  Mr.  Roscoe  B. 
Gaither,  Mr.  Philip  W.  Henry,  Mr.  Thomas  Kearny,  Mr.  Severn 
Mallet-Prevost,  Mr.  James  M.  Motley,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Muchnic, 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Munson,  Mr.  Walter  Scott  Penfield,  Mr.  R.  A.  C. 
Smith,  Mr.  James  Speyer,  and  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Wands;  Mr.  William 
P.  Flower,  secretary  of  the  society;  the  director  general  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  and  the  Assistant  Director,  Dr. 
Esteban  Gil  Borges. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  FEL¬ 
LOWSHIPS  OF  THE  GUG¬ 
GENHEIM  FOUNDATION 


The  trustees  of  the  John  Simon  Guo:"enheim  Memorial  Foun¬ 
dation  announced  in  May  a  gift  of  $1,000,000  from  former 
United  States  Senator  and  Mrs.  Simon  Guggenheim  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  system  of  exchange  fellowships  between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America.  While  the  fellowships  offered  bj’-  the  foundation 
have  been  available,  from  the  beginning,  for  study  in  any  country 
of  the  world,  the  number  of  applicants  has  been  so  large  that  the 
creation  of  this  distinct  system  of  fellowships  reserved  for  Latin 
Americans,  on  an  exchange  basis,  represents  an  important  extension 
of  the  foundation’s  work. 

In  commenting  upon  the  announcement.  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  characterized  it  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  events  of  the  year  leading  toward  intellectual  rapproche¬ 
ment  between  the  United  States  and  the  southern  Republics.  Doctor 
Rowe  said: 

The  establishment  of  such  fellowships  has  long  been  a  goal  toward  which 
persons  interested  in  furthering  Pan  American  friendship  have  been  working. 
In  1928-29  there  were  more  than  750  Latin  American  students  in  our  universities 
and  colleges,  and  while  some  financial  assistance  is  granted  in  the  form  of  scholar¬ 
ships  and  free  tuition  fees,  the  number  of  fellowships  with  stipend  offered  to 
Latin  Americans  is  limited  compared  with  the  number  open  to  European  students. 

In  establishing  this  significant  gift  of  Latin  American  fellowships,  the  John 
Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation  is  therefore  acting  as  a  pioneer,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  this  step  will  set  a  precedent  for  offering  greater  financial  facilities 
to  the  large  number  of  worthy  Latin  American  students  who  turn  to  the  United 
States  every  year  for  intellectual  inspiration. 

In  making  this  further  gift  to  the  organization  which  he  estab¬ 
lished  in  1925,  Mr.  Guggenheim  is  looking  toward  a  more  intimate 
understanding  between  the  Republics  of  North  and  South  America 
through  the  closer  relationship  of  the  scholars  and  professional  men 
in  those  countries.  This  action  is  in  harmony  with  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  International  Conference  of  American  States  held  at 
Habana  in  January,  1928,  which  emphasized  the  importance  of 
encouraging  the  exchange  of  professors  and  students  between  the 
different  countries  of  the  two  Americas,  and  promoting  the  study  of 
each  other’s  language,  history,  government,  geography,  and  litera¬ 
ture.  In  order  to  make  the  relationship  of  mutual  benefit  to  the 
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two  continents  the  fellowships  are  set  up  as  an  exchange  rather 
than  as  a  one-sided  system. 

The  development  of  a  system  of  Latin  American  exchange  fellow¬ 
ships  has  been  in  the  minds  of  the  trustees  since  the  foundation  was 
established  in  1925,  and  fellowships  to  Americans  for  the  study  of 
Latin  American  problems  have  already  been  awarded  to  six  scholars 
from  the  universities  of  the  United  States.  These  are  Prof.  J.  Fred 
Rippy,  Duke  University;  Prof.  Gordon  F.  Ferris,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity;  Prof.  E.  R.  Dunn,  Smith  College;  Prof.  A.  P.  Whitaker, 
Western  Reserve  University;  Prof.  A.  B.  Thomas,  University  of 
Oklahoma;  and  Prof.  Carroll  W.  Dodge,  Harvard  University. 

In  1926  the  foundation  obtained  the  services  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Haring, 
professor  of  Latin  American  history  and  economics  at  Harvard 
University,  to  study  the  possibilities  of  extending  the  John  Simon 
Guggenheim  Memorial  Fellowships  to  Mexico  and  South  America. 
On  behalf  of  the  foundation.  Professor  Haring  spent  the  summer  of 
1927  in  Mexico  and  visited  several  of  the  South  American  Republics 
in  1928,  studying  educational  conditions  and  conferring  with  promi¬ 
nent  men  in  order  to  ascertain  the  conditions  under  which  a  system 
of  exchange  fellowships  could  operate  most  profitably. 

After  a  consideration  of  Professor  Haring’s  report,  the  trustees  of 
the  foundation  have  approved  the  following  plan: 

The  Latin  American  exchange  fellowships,  in  the  first  instance,  shall  be  open 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  on  terms  generally  similar  to  those  hitherto  governing 
the  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  fellowships  in  the  United  States.  The 
new  fellowships  will  be  granted  for  independent  research  and  also  for  training  in 
the  various  professions,  including  engineering  and  teaching.  Special  considera¬ 
tion  will  be  given  to  applicants  who  desire  to  study  political,  social,  or  scientific 
problems  which  are  common  to  the  countries  of  North  and  South  America.  If 
the  above  outlined  Latin  American  exchange  fellowships  are  successful,  the 
trustees  will  consider  extending  them  to  the  other  countries  of  Latin  America  as 
rapidly  as  proper  arrangements  can  be  made. 

The  stipend  for  these  fellowships,  either  for  Latin  America  or  for  the  United 
States,  will  normally  be  12,500  for  12  months  plus  a  travel  allowance  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  distance  which  the  fellows  have  to  travel  to  the  places  of  their 
study.  The  fellowships  will  be  awarded  in  the  first  instance  for  one  year,  but 
with  the  possibility  of  renewal.  For  fellows  from  the  Latin  American  countries, 
a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  will  not  be  a  requirement;  instead,  an  extra 
period  of  from  six  to  eight  months,  covering  the  time  between  the  end  of  the 
university  year  in  Latin  American  countries  in  December  and  the  opening  of  the 
university  year  in  the  United  States  in  September,  will  be  allowed  where  necessary, 
in  order  to  give  appointees  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of 
English. 

It  is  expected  that  candidates  for  these  fellowships  will  generally  be  graduates 
of  universities  or  professional  schools,  or  persons  who  in  other  respects  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  educational  facilities  available  in  their  own  countries  in  their 
special  fields  of  study.  Fellow’ships  will  be  open  to  men  and  women,  without 
distinction  of  race,  color,  or  creed.  Fellows  from  the  United  States  to  Latin 
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America,  or  from  Latin  America  to  the  United  States,  will  not  be  restricted  in 
choice  of  university  or  other  place  of  study. 

In  the  formation  of  their  plans  for  the  Latin  American  fellowships, 
the.  trustees  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  a  large  number  of 
interested  scholars  and  public  men  in  both  North  and  South  America. 
In  addition  to  Doctor  Haring  and  the  22  members  of  the  educational 
advisory  board  of  the  foundation,  of  which  Dr.  Frank  Aydelotte  is 
chairman,  these  include  the  following;  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  Dr.  Samuel  Guy  Inman,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  committee  on  cooperation  with  Latin  America;  Dr.  S.  P. 
Duggan,  of  the  Institute  of  International  Education;  Dr.  David  P. 
Barrows,  formerly  president  of  the  University  of  California;  President 
James  C.  Blaisdell,  of  the  Claremont  Colleges;  Dr.  I.  L.  Kandel,  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  President  R.  E.  V'inson,  of 
Western  Reserve  University;  and  leading  authorities  in  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Mexico,  and  Peru. 

It  is  expected  that  the  first  appointments  in  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  will  be  made  in  Mexico  in  January,  1930,  and  that  appointments 
will  he  made  in  the  South  American  countries  as  soon  thereafter  as 
arrangements  can  be  completed. 

The  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation  w'as  established 
in  1925  by  former  United  States  Senator  and  Mrs.  Simon  Guggen¬ 
heim,  in  memory  of  a  son,  and  has  a  capital  fund,  exclusive  of  the 
gift  now'  announced,  of  $3,500,000.  The  foundation  at  present  offers 
to  young  productive  scholars  and  artists  of  the  United  States  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  carry  on  research  and  creative  work  abroad.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  foundation,  fellowship  grants  have  been  made 
to  230  scholars  and  creative  w'orkers.  The  results  of  the  fellowships 
so  far  aw'arded  have  brilliantly  fulfilled  the  expectation  of  the  founders. 

During  the  terms  of  their  appointment,  the  various  fellows  have 
produced  a  series  of  works  of  scholarship  and  original  compositions 
in  music,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts  which  have  been  notable  for 
their  high  quality.  Among  them  is  the  poem  “John  Brown’s  Body,’’ 
by  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  and  the  work  in  physics  by  Prof.  A.  H. 
Compton,  of  the  University  of  Chicago  which  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
prize  in  1928.  Applicants  for  fellowships  are  required  to  present 
definite  projects  for  research  in  a  given  field  of  knowledge,  or  projects 
for  creative  work  in  some  one  of  the  fine  arts.  Fellow'ships  are 
normally  reserved  for  persons  between  the  ages  of  25  to  40  years  who 
have  demonstrated  unusual  capacity  for  productive  scholarship,  or 
unusual  creative  ability  in  the  fine  arts. 

The  trustees  of  the  foundation,  in  addition  to  the  founders.  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Guggenheim,  are  Francis  H.  Brownell,  Carroll  A.  Wilson, 
Charles  D.  Hilles,  Roger  W.  Straus,  and  Charles  Earl. 


PAN  AMERICANISM  IN 
THE  AMERICAN  LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION  •.*  /.  *.• 

ANNUAL  MEETING,  WASHINGTON,  MAY  13-18,  1929 


By  Charles  E.  Babcock 
Librarian,  Pan  American  Union 


^MEJRICAN”  as  a  part  of  the  name  of  the  American  Library 
Association  is  rapidly  gaining  a  newer  meaning  in  the 
minds  of  its  members,  a  meaning  comprehending  all  the 
Americas  rather  than  only  the  United  States,  as  heretofore.  The 
participation  of  associations  and  librarians  of  other  countries  in 
annual  meetings  has  been  gradual.  In  1926  a  Chilean  delegate  ad¬ 
dressed  the  annual  meeting;  in  1927  Canada  was  well  represented 
at  the  conference  of  that  year  in  Toronto;  in  1928  delegates  from 
Me.xico  took  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations,*  and  this  year  seven 
of  the  sessions  had  some  Latin-American  aspect. 

Of  these  seven  the  most  significant  was  the  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Library  Cooperation  with  the  Hispanic  peoples,  held 
Wednesday  morning.  May  15,  in  the  Washington  Auditorium,  the 
stage  of  which  was  decorated  with  palms  and  the  flags  of  the  21 
American  nations.  Mr.  John  T.  Vance,  jr.,  of  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  presided  as  chairman  of  the  committee.  The  assembly  was 
particularly  honored  by  the  presence  of  a  number  of  the  ambassadors 
and  ministers  from  Latin  America  and  by  His  Excellency  the  Am¬ 
bassador  of  Spain.  There  were  three  addresses  and  the  reading  of 
the  report  of  the  chairman.  “Cultural  Relations  Between  the  Amer¬ 
icas”  was  the  topic  of  the  opening  address  by  His  Excellency  Dr. 
Carlos  G.  Davila,  Ambassador  of  Chile,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
permanent  committee  on  bibliography  of  the  governing  board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union.  The  ambassador  spoke  as  follows: 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  address  this 
gathering  of  distinguished  librarians,  not  only  as  the  Ambassador  of  Chile  and 
chairman  of  the  permanent  committee  on  bibliography  of  the  governing  board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  charge  of  preparing  the  forthcoming  meeting  of 
Pan  American  bibliographers,  but  especially  due  to  the  fact  that  we  Chileans 
are  as  much,  or  even  more,  interested  in  bibliography — we  lielieve  so,  at  least — than 
the  citizens  of  any  other  of  our  sister  American  nations. 
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Shortly  after  adopting  in  the  fullest  possible  measure  the  American  library 
systems,  the  Chilean  National  Library  issued  a  periodical  which  attained  great 
distinction  in  the  learned  world  and  was  highly  regarded  by  all  librarians  and 
bibliographers.  That  was  the  Revista  de  Bibliografia  Chilena  y  Extranjera. 

In  1915,  at  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  the  Chilean  delega¬ 
tion,  together  with  others,  introduced  and  succeeded  in  having  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  Pan  American  bibliographical  exchange, 
which  was  to  be  charged  with  the  dissemination  of  news  concerning  the  activities 
of  publishers  of  books  and  other  printed  materials  that  might  be  useful  to 
librarians  and  students  on  the  continent. 

Finally,  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  American  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  1926,  the  representative  of  the  Chilean  National  Library  moved  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  inviting  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  to  incorporate  in  the  program  of  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of 
American  States  the  consideration  of  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  permanent 
center  for  Pan  American  bibliographical  cooperation. 

The  resolution  was  in  due  time  brought  before  the  governing  board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union.  And  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  Habana  conference 
should  decide  to  call  for  a  special  meeting  of  bibliographers  to  take  up  the  study 
of  a  detailed  plan  for  permanent  bibliographical  cooperation  among  the  Republics 
of  this  hemisphere. 

The  bibliographical  conference  was  thus  authorized  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Sixth  International  American  Conference  held  in  Habana  in  January,  1928,  and 
the  governing  board  of  the  Union  was  empowered  to  draft  the  agenda.  By 
the  aid  of  special  committees  composed  of  experts  in  their  particular  field,  a 
program  *  was  adopted  by  the  board  at  its  meeting  on  April  6  last  which  covers 
the  entire  subject  of  bibliographical  cooperation.  This  program  is  composed 
of  10  divisions,  one  each  on  the  following  subjects:  The  science  of  bibliography; 
"American  bibliography;  an  all-American  union  finding  list;  indices  currently 
issued;  guides;  governmental  archives;  copyright;  cooperative  library  methods; 
library  organizations;  and  coordination  of  international  promoting  agencies  for 
intellectual  cooperation.  Each  of  these  divisions  is  subdivided  so  that  the 
entire  subject  may  be  covered.  The  Government  of  each  of  the  various  countries 
forming  the  union  has  been  requested  by  the  governing  board  to  appoint  a 
national  committee  to  cooperate  with  the  union  in  preparing  a  most  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  bibliographical  matters  as  they  exist  to-day  in  their  respective 
countries,  and  such  studies  have  been  received  already  from  the  committees  of 
several  countries.  It  is  expected  that  in  a  few  months  reports  from  practically 
all  the  nations  of  the  continent  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  permanent  com¬ 
mittee  on  bibliography  of  the  governing  board.  I  feel  certain  that  when  those 
representatives  of  all  our  nations  gather  here  in  Washington  within  the  next 
few  months,  they  will  be  able  to  agree  upon  the  means  of  exchanging  bibliogra¬ 
phical  information  through  their  respective  library  services,  to  the  advantage 
of  all  those  who  strive  for  a  better  understanding  between  all  the  democracies 
of  America  by  mean  of  a  closer  and  more  intelligent  acquaintance  with  and 
knowledge  of  their  higher  intellectual  and  spiritual  values. 

Another  notable  advance  in  library  cooperation  is  the  making  of  the  library 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  a  depository  for  one  copy  of  all  Government  publi¬ 
cations  from  each  of  the  several  nations.  The  first  decree  issued  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose  was  that  of  the  Government  of  Chile,  dated  April  1,  1925.  A  similar  decree 
was  recently  issued  by  the  Government  of  Guatemala,  and  the  Governments  of 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Mexico  have  issued  departmental  orders  having  the 
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same  effect.  By  making  this  library  a  depository  it  is  expected  that  there  will 
l)e  developed  in  the  city  of  Washington  a  central  library  where  there  will  be 
available  to  all  students  equally,  from  all  the  Americas,  books  that  are  now 
entirely  unavailable  to  many  outside  the  country  in  which  they  are  published. 

Books  without  indexes  are  the  worst  enemies  of  scholarly  readers  and  of  con¬ 
scientious  librarians.  Libraries  where  books  are  stacked  on  the  shelves  and 
where  no  catalogues  are  available  serve  a  very  limited  purpose.  Countries  which 
have  an  interesting  output  of  books  on  scientific  and  literary  subjects,  and 
possess  no  bibliographical  guide  to  their  intellectual  production,  fail  to  awaken 
the  interest  of  students  trained  in  modern  research  methods. 

We  publish  indexes  on  the  cost  of  living  and  with  regard  to  many  other  aspects 
of  a  nation’s  economic  life.  Thanks  to  them,  our  financial  and  commercial 
vitality  can  be  accurately  gauged  throughout  the  world,  and  all  those  interested 
in  the  business  of  a  given  country  are  conversant  with  the  conditions  they  can 
expect  to  meet  there.  But  when  a  “merchant  of  light,”  as  some  one  has  called 
those  generous  individuals  who  devote  their  entire  life  to  the  spreading  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  to  the  creation  thereby  of  good  neighborly  relations  among  men  who 
owe  allegiance  to  different  flags,  wishes  to  study  the  spiritual  development  of 
his  fellow  men  abroad,  he  finds  his  way  obstructed,  and  sometimes  even  made 
impassable,  by  the  lack  of  those  modern  and  smoothly  paved  highways  to  reading 
that  good  bibliographies  are. 

American  investments  in  Latin  America  amount  now  to  more  than  five  and 
a  half  billions  of  dollars.  The  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the  Republics 
to  the  south  has  reached  two  billion  dollars  annually.  Similar  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  field  of  our  political  relations,  but  our  relations  in  cultural  activities 
are  yet  scarcely  in  their  incipiency.  What  I  have  called  “the  dead  chord  in 
Pan  Americanism”  offers  to  the  intellectual  elements  of  our  countries  and  of 
yours  a  task  that  can  not  be  neglected  any  longer. 

Let  us  hope  that  by  arranging  for  a  constant  and  scientific  exchange  of  data 
on  our  printed  output,  we  may  get  to  know  each  other  better  in  the  field  in  which 
we  know  each  other  least,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  in  our 
countries  and  in  yours — the  field  of  our  intellectual  production. 

“The  Value  of  Books  as  a  Medium  of  Inter-American  Cooperation” 
was  selected  as  the  topic  for  an  address  by  His  Excellency  Dr.  Enrique 
Olaya  Herrera,  minister  of  Colombia.  The  minister  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Library  Cooperation, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  and  gratification  that  I 
have  accepted  the  invitation  which  the  committee  on  library  cooperation  with  the 
Hispanic  peoples  has  extended  to  me.  Among  the  vast  cultural  projects  which 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  work  accomplished  by  this  committee,  and  in  general 
by  the  American  Library  Association,  certainly  not  the  least  is  their  splendid 
cooperation  in  the  work  of  civilization  and  brotherhood  which  is,  and  properly  so, 
the  essential  characteristic  of  the  present  epoch  in  human  history. 

Immense  as  is  the  value  of  means  of  material  communication  between  nations 
in  bringing  about  closer  contact,  no  less  is  that  represented  by  books  whose  role 
it  is  to  fortify  the  spiritual  community  of  the  world.  It  is  through  the  knowledge 
of  these  books,  which  reflect  the  trend  of  national  thought,  that  prejudices  can 
lie  dissipated,  the  road  can  be  paved  to  a  sound  understanding,  and  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  solidarity  between  men  can  be  laid. 

Before  the  committee  on  library  cooperation  with  the  Hispanic  peoples  lies  a 
field  destined  to  yield  an  abundant  harvest.  In  less  than  two  centuries  there 
has  arisen  on  the  American  continent  a  new  world,  with  magnificent  achievements 
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and  with  splendid  hopes  for  peace,  justice,  and  civilization.  To  bring  together 
the  elements  which  represent  its  scientific  and  intellectual  culture  is  one  of  the 
great  tasks  to  be  accomplished.  No  medium  serves  this  purpose  so  efficaciously 
as  books,  reflecting,  as  they  do,  the  phases  of  thought  of  the  peoples  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  expressed  in  their  dominant  languages. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  problem  of  literary  commerce  recognize 
after  careful  study  that  the  United  States  is  destined  to  l)e  the  book  center  for 
the  southern  continent.  Publishers  in  this  country  can  secure  a  market  of  many 
millions  of  readers,  rendering  at  the  same  time  a  service  of  great  value  by  spread¬ 
ing  a  mutual  knowledge  of  our  nations.  The  south  now  more  than  ever  needs 
to  read,  said  one  of  the  great  writers  of  Spanish  America  who  was  studying  this 
problem.  And  whereas  Latin  America,  in  matters  of  study,  used  to  look  prin¬ 
cipally  to  French  production,  now  it  is  earnestly  beginning  to  ask  of  books  and 
of  science  in  the  United  States  the  knowledge  which  will  serve  as  an  element  of 
progress  and  as  a  means  of  subjugating  nature  and  bringing  it  into  its  service. 
In  commercial  and  industrial  matters  the  United  States  is  offering  the  most 
advanced  ideas  and  procedures.  Economic  expansion  continues  to  take  place 
not  only  in  the  form  of  increasing  investment  of  capital,  but  also  through  the 
work  of  men  of  science  trained  in  such  institutions  of  learning  as  Princeton, 
Columbia,  Yale,  and  Harvard.  Their  books,  which  until  recently  were  not 
sufficiently  well  known  to  the  Latin  American  public,  are  now  in  demand  and 
needed,  not  only  in  their  original  language,  English,  but  in  good  Spanish  trans¬ 
lations,  which  make  them  accessible  to  students  in  our  schools  and  universities. 

The  scientific  and  medical  institutions  of  the  United  States  have  in  late  years 
done  admirable  work  in  the  field  of  public  sanitation.  As  a  reflection  of  this 
work,  the  numl)er  of  Latin  American  students  who  come  to  the  United  States 
is  increasing  every  year.  When  they  return  to  their  own  countries  they  Ixjcome 
the  propagators  of  the  scientific  methods  which  the  universities,  laboratories, 
and  scientific  centers  in  the  United  States  have  developed  with  great  success  in 
defense  of  human  life.  The  translation  of  such  works  into  Spanish  would 
constitute  a  means  of  scientific  expansion  that  would  be  extraordinarily  l)eneficial 
from  every  point  of  view. 

An  analogous  statement  may  be  made  regarding  the  natural  sciences  and 
philosophy.  The  same  Hispanic-American  writer  to  whom  I  referred  l)efore, 
Mr.  Semprun,  called  attention  to  the  fact — strange  and  even  incredible  though 
it  may  seem — that  authors  such  as  Emerson  and  William  James,  who  are  as 
popular  among  cultured  people  in  Latin  America  as  they  are  in  the  United 
States,  have  in  most  instances  reached  the  south  through  French  translations. 

We  can  not  pass  over  in  silence  the  great  influence  which  as  a  factor  of  mutual 
sympathy  emanates  from  books  of  the  history  of  our  peoples.  As  the  nation¬ 
alities  of  South  America  sprang  into  independent  t)eing  a  few  score  years  after 
the  birth  of  the  United  States,  they  look  upon  this  country  as  an  example  upon 
many  occasions,  and  in  their  history  appears  a  common  orientation  toward 
liberty  and  an  identical  aspiration  to  model  their  political  and  social  actitivites 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  democracy.  The  knowledge  of  the  great 
achievements  of  the  founders  of  the  North  American  Nation  brought  by  his¬ 
torians  to  Hispanic  America  will  create  a  deep  sense  of  admiration  for  their 
noble  lives.  Through  books  the  personalities  of  the  founders  of  the  Latin 
nationalities  of  America  will  in  turn  be  imprinted  forcefully  on  the  minds  of  the 
younger  generations  of  North  Americans,  since  in  different  latitudes  both  were 
seeking  the  same  ends.  In  South  America,  as  well  as  here,  the  cause  of  inde- 
I>endence  was  the  shining  goal  on  which  were  concentrated  the  energies  of  an 
entire  generation;  and  there  as  here  the  same  ideals  of  democracy  and  liberty 
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aruused  men  to  action  and  inspired  their  efforts  and  their  struggles  for  the 
common  good. 

In  the  line  of  observaiion  tliat  1  have  just  followed,  I  wish  to  refer  also  to  the 
important  place  which  we  give  to  publications  on  legal  matters,  most  particularly 
those  on  international  law.  The  great  authors  of  that  science  in  the  United 
States  who  have  recast  many  of  the  conceptions  which  rule  juridical  relations 
l)etween  States  are  certainly  well  known  and  appreciated  in  South  America. 
But  they  have  not  iienetrated  so  deeply  into  our  universities  and  into  our  student 
centers  as  authors  of  other  countries.  The  attention  of  these,  however,  is 
engaged  in  |)olitical  and  historical  situations  other  than  those  that  govern  on  this 
continent,  and  many  of  their  Imoks,  in  consequence,  give  secondary  consideration 
to  the  problems  of  America  or  do  not  analyze  them  in  the  light  of  direct  knowledge 
of  the  factors  and  circumstances  which  have  created  them.  Likewise  in  the 
United  States  there  is  not  so  extensive  knowledge  as  is  to  lie  desired  regarding 
the  juridical  tendencies  of  Hispanic  America.  That  is  true  esixjcially  in  regard 
to  the  points  of  view  of  foreign  policy.  A  Ijetter  mutual  knowledge  of  these 
different  opinions  will  be  an  important  contribution  to  continental  understanding, 
peace,  and  solidarity.  To  serve  this  purpose  good  books  constitute  one  of  the 
most  important  elements. 

The  committee  on  library  coojHjration  with  the  Hispanic  peoples  carries  on  a 
labor  which  has  not  only  a  high  scientific  value  but  also  a  great  political  and 
social  significance.  The  effort  made  in  this  direction  by  Dr.  Peter  Goldsmith, 
whose  early  demise  will  ever  be  a  source  of  regret,  and  by  his  successor,  Mr.  Vance, 
merits  sincere  commendation  and  is  worthy  of  being  encouraged  by  all  of  us  who 
see  the  great  value  of  books  as  a  means  of  international  cooperation. 

Following  this  address,  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  of  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Co., 
of  New  York,  gave  a  very  interesting  paper  from  the  business  man’s 
viewpoint  on  “Some  Factors  in  Bibliographical  Interchange.” 

Mr.  Vance,  as  chairman,  submitted  a  review  of  the  committee’s 
work  during  the  past  year  with  some  suggestions  for  the  future. 
Unfortunately  space  will  not  permit  the  publication  of  this  inter¬ 
esting  report  in  its  entirety.  Its  main  features  were  as  follows: 

The  impulse  given  to  library  cooperation  with  Hispanic  peoples,  through  the 
exchange  of  visits  between  librarians  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  last  spring, 
made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter¬ 
national  Peace,  has  awakened  interest  in  the  subject  as  never  before,  and  larger 
things  are  now  demanded.  Chief  among  the  concrete  results  of  Mexican-American 
cooperation  have  been:  (1)  The  publication  of  a  monthly  list  of  Mexican  books, 
with  prices  and  names  of  publishers  or  booksellers;  (2)  the  membership  in  the 
American  Library  Association  of  Mexican  libraries;  (3)  the  publication  of  a 
work  on  Rules  for  Classification  Cataloguing  by  the  Mexican  Ministry  of  Public 
Education,  which  was  actually  prepared  by  Messrs.  Joaquin  Diaz  Mercado  and 
Tobias  Chaves,  two  members  of  the  Mexican  delegation  at  the  West  Baden 
conference;  (4)  the  prepaiation  of  a  list  of  American  children’s  books  for  use  in 
Mexican  libraries;  and  (5)  a  critical  bibliography  entitled  “Some  Reference 
Books  about  Mexico,”  by  Seftorita  Juana  Manrique  de  Lara.  Another  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  interchange  of  visits  was  the  deposit  of  a  set  of  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  printed  cards  in  the  National  Library  of  Mexico  by  the  librarian  of  Congress, 
toward  the  negotiations  for  which  the  committee  lent  its  oflRces,  serving  also  in 
the  matter  of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  the  cost 
of  alphabetizing  and  packing  the  cards  in  boxes  ready  for  use,  as  had  also  been 
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done  by  the  Endowment  in  the  case  of  tiie  Vatican  Library.  The  sum  of  12,800 
was  donated  for  this  purpose.  The  set  of  cards  was  received  with  great  appreci¬ 
ation  by  the  Mexican  National  Library  in  February  and  immediately  installed 
for  public  use.  .  .  . 

A  number  of  the  projects  set  forth  in  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  special 
meeting  held  last  year  for  the  Mexican  visitors  are  yet  to  be  carried  out,  but  a 
beginning  has  been  made,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  substantial  progress  will  be 
made  in  the  near  future.  It  is  recommended  that  the  council  consider  sympa¬ 
thetically  the  prompt  extension  of  our  cooixjration  in  Mexico,  esi)ecially  under  the 
following  heads:  The  Interchange  of  Library  Personnel;  The  Inclusion  of  Mexican 
Libraries  in  the  Library  of  Congress  Lists  of  Si>ecial  Collections;  The  Exchange 
Between  Mexico,  the  United  States  and  Canada  of  Exhibits  Illustrating  the 
Cultural  Development  of  the  Respective  Countries;  Giving  every  Possible  En¬ 
couragement  to  the  Translation  into  Spanish  of  Library  Publications  Issued  in 
the  United  States  which  are  Likely  to  be  Useful  in  Spanish-si)eaking  Countries; 
and  A  Request  to  the  Children’s  Librarians  Section  of  the  American  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  Form  a  Collection  of  Children’s  Books  Published  in  the  United  States 
and  to  send  it,  completely  catalogued,  to  the  Lincoln  Library  in  Mexico.  .  .  . 

The  major  efforts  of  the  committee  during  the  past  year  have  been  devoted 
to  the  matter  of  an  American  Library  Association  exhibit  of  books  for  the  Ibero- 
American  exposition  in  Seville,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  adopted  last  jear 
at  the  Round  Table.  .  .  . 

Though  our  hopes  be  high  for  the  establishment  of  the  .American  library  in 
Spain,  the  committee  should  not  be  less  alive  to  the  oi)portunities  for  similar 
service  in  our  neighboring  Hispanic  countries.  American  libraries  are  even 
more  to  be  desired  ...  in  the  capitals  of  the  Central  and  South  American 
countries  than  in  Spain,  if  we  consider  the  matter  from  the  practical  side  of 
international  friendship.  The  ways  and  means  for  extending  the  American 
library  throughout  Hispanic  America  should  be  accelerated.  North  American 
books  can  not  compete  with  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  books,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  languages,  but  also  in  view  of  the  vastly  higher  prices  of  the  North 
American  books.  These  difficulties  must  be  conquered  in  one  form  or  another 
by  friends  of  the  book  in  the  United  States.  The  following  means  of  overcom¬ 
ing  these  obstacles  are  suggested: 

(1)  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  .American  circulating  libraries,  as 
has  been  done  in  Paris. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  American  libraries  in  connection  with  cultural  centers 
or  clubs  which  are  bi-national,  e.  g.,  the  Institute  Cultural  Argentino-Americano, 
of  Buenos  Aires. 

(3)  Gifts  to  national  or  municipal  libraries  and  learned  societies  of  sulxstantial 
collections,  such  for  example  as  have  been  made  alreadj-  by  the  Carnegie  Endow¬ 
ment  for  International  Peace  in  Argentina  and  Chile  and  elsewhere,  and  have 
been  made  on  a  larger  scale  by  the  Comisidn  de  Propaganda  de  Bibliotecas 
Piiblicas  of  Argentina. 

In  the  report  of  last  year  it  was  suggested  that  an  agency  be  established  with 
correspondents  in  all  the  capitals  to  facilitate  the  exchange  (by  gift,  sale,  and 
subscription)  of  publications  of  all  American  countries  in  the  Americas.  .  .  . 
This  subject  will  come  up  again  for  discussion  at  the  round  table,  following  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  committee  in  Washington,  and  it  is  confidently  hoped 
that  some  definite  action  will  l)e  taken  looking  toward  the  creation  of  such  a 
medium  of  inter-American  exchange  of  books  and  bibliography. 

This  committee  has  learned  with  pleasure  that  the  work  of  the  technical 
committee  on  bibliography  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  making  excellent 
progress.  .  .  . 
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The  committee  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  recent  lists  of  newspapers, 
periodicals,  and  bibliographies,  in  the  Pan  American  Union,  compiled  by  the 
librarian,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Babcock,  whose  useful  services  in  this  field  are  of 
special  pride  to  this  committee. 

Upon  good  information  we  learn  that  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Ernesto  Nelson’s 
valuable  work  Las  Bibliotecas  en  los  Estados  Unidos  (vol.  6  of  the  Biblioteca 
Interamericana,  published  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment)  will  be  shortly  issued, 
the  demand  for  this  book  having  long  exhausted  the  first  edition  of  5,000  copies. 

The  signs  of  the  times  point  to  a  “bigger  and  better’’  cultural  cooperation 
among  the  Americas.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  noting  the  visit 
to  the  United  States  of  the  large  company  of  distinguished  Argentine  educators, 
headed  by  Dr.  Ernesto  Nelson,  who  were  afforded  an  opportunity  to  see  at  first 
hand  our  educational  methods.  We  also  record  with  great  pleasure  the  visit  of 
Dr.  Alfredo  Colmo,  the  eminent  Argentine  jurist,  who  is  president  of  the  Institute 
Cultural  Argentine  Norte-Americano  of  Buenos  Aires. 

The  prime  gestures  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  during  the  year  1927-28, 
were  the  visit  of  President-elect  Hoover  in  Central  and  South  America,  and  the 
goodwill  flight  of  Charles  Augustus  Lindbergh  around  the  Caribbean.  Where  our 
first  official  and  first  private  citizens  lead,  we  can  do  nothing  less  than  follow. 

John  T.  Vance,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Maud  D.  Sullivan, 

Charles  E.  Babcock,  Nathan  van  Patten, 

R.  R.  Bowker,  Elizabeth  H.  West, 

Esther  C.  Johnson,  Committee. 

An  afternoon  session  of  the  committee  was  held  for  a  round-table 
discussion  in  which  numerous  well-informed  persons  participated. 
A  letter  from  Dr.  Alfredo  Colmo,  president  of  the  Argentine-American 
Cultural  Institute  of  Buenos  Aires,  was  read  in  which  he  placed 
before  the  committee  the  desire  of  that  institute  for  a  library  of 
American  books.  A  copy  of  this  letter  was  transmitted  to  the 
secretary  of  the  association.  Projects  for  the  distribution  of  Latin- 
American  books  in  the  United  States  and  vice  versa  were  discussed 
and  will  receive  further  consideration  by  the  committee. 

Another  important  Latin-American  meeting  was  the  session  of  the 
Special  Libraries  Association  on  Tuesday,  May  14.  At  this  meeting 
there  was  a  round-table  discussion  on  “Latin-American  Sources  of 
Information  in  Commercial  and  Technical  Research,”  conducted  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  O.  Cullen,  reference  librarian  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway 
Economics,  Washington.  Three  papers  were  presented.  Current 
Inter-American  Highway  Research,  by  Miss  Louise  Evans,  librarian  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads ;  Injormation  on  Latin  America  in  Several 
Aspects,  by  Mr.  George  J.  Eder,  chief  of  the  Latin-American  Section, 
Division  of  Regional  Information,  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce;  and  Latin  American  Publications  of 
Interest  in  the  United  States  of  America,  by  Miss  Janeiro  V.  Brooks, 
head  cataloguer  of  the  library  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Mrs. 
Frederic  Barrows  Freyer  also  gave  a  most  interesting  talk,  illustrated 
with  lantern  slides,  on  Unusual  Sources  of  Information  in  Latin 
America.  The  meeting  was  followed  by  a  visit  to  the  home  of  Mrs. 
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CHILDREN'S  BOOKS  FOR  THE  LINCOLN  LIBRARY,  MEXICO  CITY 


One  of  the  exhibits  In  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association.  This  collection 
of  books,  contributed  by  various  publishers,  is  the  result  of  a  resolution  of  the  association,  ado|>ted 
at  its  1928  meeting,  that  it  cooperate  in  establishing  the  children's  section  in  the  Lincoln  Library  of 
English  books  in  tlK  Benito  Ju&rez  School,  Mexico  City. 


Freyer,  who  entertained  the  members  at  tea  and  showed  them  her 
rare  collection  of  Peruvian  objects  of  art  and  antique  furniture. 

Latin  America  was  also  to  the  fore  in  several  other  occasions  during 
the  week:  In  the  opening  address  by  the  president  of  the  association, 
Miss  Linda  A.  Eastman,  who  reviewed  the  Mexican  and  other  inter¬ 
national  contacts  of  previous  meetings;  in  two  papers  read  before  the 
Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  these  being  The  Medical  Litera¬ 
ture  of  Central  America  and  Mexico,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides, 
by  Dr.  Nathan  Van  Patten,  librarian  of  Stanford  University  Library, 
and  The  Inter- American  Conference  of  Bibliography,  by  Charles  E. 
Babcock,  librarian  of  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of  the  Pan 
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American  Union;  and  in  the  meeting  of  the  college  and  reference 
section  on  the  afternoon  of  May  16,  where  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
C.  K.  Jones  of  the  Library  of  Congress  on  The  Archer  M.  Huntington 
Fund  for  the  Purchase  of  Hispanic  Material.  This  paper  was  followed 
by  a  general  discussion  of  collections  of  Latin  American  books  in  the 
United  States  conducted  by  Dr.  James  A.  Robertson,  editor  of  the 
Hispanic  American  Historical  Renew. 

Among  the  nearly  100  exhibits  of  publishers  and  others  on  display 
for  the  members  of  association  was  one  of  children ’s  books  collected  as 
a  result  of  a  resolution  passed  at  last  year’s  meeting  that  cooperation 
be  given  in  establishing  a  children ’s  section  in  the  Lincoln  Library  of 
English  books  in  the  Benito  Jukrez  School,  Mexico  City,  which  was 
opened  in  the  later  part  of  October,  1927.  The  books  are  gifts  from 
the  various  publishers  and  the  work  of  collecting,  cataloguing,  and 
shipping  is  being  done  under  the  direction  of  Miss  A.  S.  Cutter, 
librarian  of  the  Children ’s  Library  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library, 
on  behalf  of  the  Children’s  Librarians’  Section.  When  completed  it 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  Mexican  Library  with  the  compliments  of 
the  members  of  the  section  as  a  gesture  of  friendship. 

The  American  Library  Association  now  has  over  10,000  members. 
Its  work  is  divided  among  a  council,  75  committees,  and  10  sections. 
Affiliated  with  it  are  four  national  societies:  The  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Law  Libraries,  the  League  of  Library  Commissions,  the  National 
Association  of  State  Libraries,  and  the  Special  Libraries  Association. 
Through  its  membership  it  reaches  all  branches  of  library  adminis¬ 
tration.  Its  far-reaching  interests  are  well  organized  and  directed 
by  an  efficient  and  accommodating  secretary,  Mr.  Carl  H  Milam, 
to  whose  great  interest  in  Latin  America  are  largely  due  the  inter- 
American  developments  of  the  past  few  years. 


C'ourtca^’  of  EUperaD.:a  Velisquei  DrinsM 


THE  INTER-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE  ON  BIBLI¬ 
OGRAPHY  V 


inter-American  conference  on  the  important  subject  of 
bibliography,  the  date  and  place  of  which  are  to  be  de- 
^  jL  termined  by  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  was  authorized  by  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States  after  events  summarized  by  Dr.  Carlos  G.  Davila,  Am¬ 
bassador  of  Chile  in  the  United  States,  in  his  address  before  the 
American  Library  Association,  as  reported  on  pages  657-9  of  this  issue 
of  the  Bulletin.  Already  1 1  Governments  have  appointed  national 
cooperating  committees  on  bibliography:  Colombia, Costa  Rica, Cuba, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Peru,  Uruguay,  and  the  United  States,  and  several  of  them  have 
submitted  bibliographical  surveys. 

The  Pan  American  Union,  charged  by  resolution  of  the  Sixth 
International  Conference  with  the  preparation  of  the  program  for  the 
meeting  in  question,  invited  Dr.  H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  Dr.  E.  C.  Richard¬ 
son,  and  Mr.  C.  K.  Jones,  of  the  Library  of  Congress;  Dr.  James  A. 
Robertson,  editor  of  the  Hispanic  American  Historical  Review; 
Dr.  A.  Curtis  Wilgus,  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Dr.  William  R.  Shepherd,  of  Columbia  University,  to  form  the  advisory 
committee  on  bibliography  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  This 
committee  has  prepared  the  following  agenda,  officially  adopted 
by  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  at  its  meeting 
of  April  6,  1929: 

PROGRAM  OF  THE  INTER-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  ON  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

I.  The  science  of  bibliography. 

a.  The  r61e  of  bibliography  in  intellectual  cooperation. 
h.  Bibliography  as  the  necessary  base  of  research. 

c.  Factors  and  scope  of  bibliography  as  a  science. 

d.  Bibliography  as  a  waste  eliminator  in  research. 

II.  American  bibliography. 

a.  Classified  critical  bibliography  of  works  in  all  languages  dealing 
with  America. 
h.  Printed  bibliographies. 

c.  Serial  government  documents. 

d.  Reading  lists  of  best  national  books. 

e.  Codices  and  volume  manuscripts. 
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III.  American  Union  finding  list  (catalogue)  as  the  best  definite  basis  for 
compiling  bibliographies  and  as  the  necessary  instrument  for  interlibrary 
lending. 

a.  Uniformity  of  entry  including  subject  heading. 

b.  International  union  catalogue. 

IV\  Indices  currently  issued. 

а.  Cumulative  book  index.  (Guides  to  publishers.) 

б.  Government  publications. 

c.  Periodicals. 

V'.  Guides. 

a.  Publishing  societies. 

b.  Newspaper  directories. 

c.  To  manuscript  collections  and  archives. 

d.  To  libraries. 

e.  To  book  dealers. 

VI.  Governmental  archives. 

a.  Classes  of  documents. 

b.  Methods  of  arrangement. 

c.  Accessibility. 

d.  Regulations  for  use. 

VII.  Copyright. 

a.  Compilation  of  the  copyright  statutes  now  in  force. 

b.  Constitutional  provisions  regarding  literary  pro|)erty. 

c.  Treaty  provisions  respecting  copyrights. 

VIII.  Coojwrative  library  methods. 

а.  Exchange  of  publications. 

б.  Promotion  of  library  training. 

1.  Schools. 

2.  Associations. 

c.  International  cla.ssification. 

d.  International  code  of  cataloguing  rules. 

e.  International  lending. 

/.  Manuals  and  textbooks. 

g.  Exchange  of  library  iMjrsonnel. 

IX.  Library  organizations. 

a.  Associations. 

1.  National  and  local. 

2.  International. 

b.  Educational. 

X.  Coordination  of  international  promoting  agencies  for  intelleetual  coopera¬ 
tion. 

a.  Pan  American  Union. 

b.  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

c.  Brussels  Institute. 

d.  American  Library  Association,  etc. 

The  advisory  conunittee  on  bibliography  held  an  informal  meeting 
on  June  10,  to  consider  a  memorandum  which  read  in  part  as  follows: 

A  number  of  independent  organizations  are  now  engaged  on  special  bibliogra¬ 
phies  of  Latin  America.  Duplication  of  work  may  l)e  avoided  and  the  enormous 
problem  of  general  bibliography  simplified  by  encourageing  these  efforts  and 
coo|K>rating  with  them  as  far  as  possible.  .  .  . 
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It  would  ba  desirable  to  outline  a  plan  now  which  would  serve  as  the  frame  for 
future  work,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  full  understanding  of  the  scope  of  the 
various  enteprises  now  under  way  and  of  the  method  that  is  being  followed. 

The  meeting  was  especially  favored  by  the  presence  of  Dr.  J.  D.  M. 
Ford,  of  Harvard  University,  who  was  spending  a  few  days  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  of  Dean  Henry  G.  Doyle,  of  George  Washington  University. 
The  committee  was  thus  enabled  to  hear  an  outline  of  the  plans  of  the 
Harvard  Council  on  Hispano-American  Studies  for  the  preparation  of 
monographs  on  the  several  aspects  of  Latin-American  belles-lettres, 
fine  arts,  and  music. 

The  committee  agreed  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  send  a  letter  of 
inquiry  to  each  librarian  and  professor  of  Latin-American  history  and 
literature  in  the  United  States  asking  what,  if  any,  bibliographies  are 
now  being  prepared  or  are  planned  for  future  preparation.  The 
following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Whereas  the  advisory  committee  ou  bibliography  believes  that  all  duplication 
of  bibliographical  work  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible;  and 

Whereas  the  committee  aforesaid  welcomes  all  serious  bibliographical  projects 
that  touch  the  field  of  its  activities; 

Whereas  there  are  now  in  course  of  execution  or  being  planned  various  biblio¬ 
graphical  studies  touching  in  whole  or  in  part  the  scope  of  the  activities  of  this 
committee:  Be  it 

Resolved, That  the  committee  hereby  approves  all  serious  bibliographical  projects 
coming  within  the  8CO|)e  of  its  activities;  and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  such  projects  l)e  left  to  the  agencies  executing  them;  and  l)e  it 

Resolved  further.  That  this  committee  advises  that  so  far  as  possible  material 
as  well  as  moral  support  l)e  given. 


ILLUMINATION  AND  MIN¬ 
IATURES  IN  COLONIAL 
MEXICO  *.•  •/ 

By  Manuel  Romeko  de  Terreros,  Marques  de  San  Francisco 
National  University  oj  Mexico 

IT  IS  unnecessary  to  recall  that  the  art  of  illumination  traces 
its  origin  to  the  monasteries  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Patient 
monks  and  friars,  being  excellent  penmen  and  spurred  on  hy 
the  constant  desire  for  ornament  in  the  various  branches  of  art  culti¬ 
vated  by  the  religious  orders,  began  by  decorating  the  initial  letters 
of  their  manuscripts,  and  as  they  used  gold  and  very  bright  colors 
for  the  purpose,  they  gave  light,  as  it  were,  to  the  rest  of  the  text, 
which  was  in  black  lettering.  For  that  reason  the  name  of  “illum¬ 
inators”  was  given  to  those  admirable  artists  who  were  able  to  por¬ 
tray  the  image  of  Christ  or  Our  Lady  within  the  limited  space  of  an 
initial,  or  to  trace  curious  devices  of  men,  animals,  or  flowers  along 
the  margins  of  a  missal  or  a  breviary. 

Later  on  illumination  was  also  called  miniature,  but  this  was  taking 
a  part  for  the  whole,  as  the  expression  was  derived  from  the  word 
minium,  red,  the  color  most  abundantly  used. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  invention  of  printing,  hy  cheapening 
the  former  excessive  cost  of  a  hook,  banished  the  art  of  the  minia¬ 
turist  from  its  dominions.  Illumination  became  more  rare  every 
day,  and  it  was  decidedly  on  the  wane  when  America  was  discovered. 
Nevertheless,  all  the  monasteries  of  New  Spain  owned  choir  hooks 
with  beautiful  designs  on  their  leaves  of  parchment,  as  may  be  testi¬ 
fied  hy  those  formerly  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  San  Agustfn 
that  are  now  exposed  to  public  view  in  the  National  Museum  of  Me.xico 
City. 

Great  progress  was  made  in  the  illumination  of  choir  books  in  Spain 
from  1572  to  1589,  for  during  this  period  Philip  II  ordered  a  great 
number  of  them  for  the  Escorial.  Not  only  Spanish  but  also  Flemish 
and  Italian  artists  worked  on  them,  and  the  influence  of  the  last  was 
so  great  that  thenceforward  those  illuminated  in  Mexico  were  almost 
all  worked  in  the  Italian  manner. 

>  K<^vlsts  de  R.studins  Hispjiniros,  New  York.  Jttn.-Marrh.  IB29. 
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We  find  the  first  mention  of  choir  books  in  New  Spain  in  a  letter 
written  by  Don  Juan  de  Zumarraga  to  Prince  Philip  (Philip  II)  in 
1547 :  “At  present,”  he  writes,  “we  are  making  very  good  choir  books 
in  parchment.”  Don  Diego  Bermudez  de  Castro  relates,  in  his 
Teatro  Angelopolitano,  that  when  Don  Diego  Ossorio  Romano  was 
Bishop  of  Puebla  (1548-1607)  the  cathedral  chapter  besought  “the 
famous  Master  Luis  Lagarto”  to  come  over  from  Spain  in  order  to 
illuminate  the  choir  books  that  were  needed;  that  they  paid  all  his 
expenses;  and  that  the  33  books  that  he  made  cost  100,000  pesos. 

This  artist  was  in  the  habit  of  signing  his  productions  Ltiis  de  la 
Vega  Lagarto,  or  merely  L.  L.,  and  his  work  (though  somewhat 
affected),  was  undoubtedly  the  best  of  its  kind  in  Mexico.  In  nearly 
all  the  manuscripts  illuminated  by  him  that  we  have  examined,  the 
mantle  of  Our  Lady  is  adorned  with  a  border  of  small  figures  resem¬ 
bling  lizards,  which  appears  to  be  a  characteristic  trait  of  his  work, 
and  probably  a  playful  allusion  to  his  name. 

Another  penman  who  greatly  distinguished  himself  was  Fray  Miguel 
de  los  Angeles,  an  Augustinian  friar,  who  flourished  in  Mexico  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  illuminated  the  choir  books 
of  the  famous  monastery  of  his  order.  Many  of  his  productions  are 
still  preserved  in  that  old  church  (now  the  National  Library),  and  are 
very  noteworthy,  especially  one  of  them,  containing  a  requiem  mass 
and  office  for  the  dead.  The  initial  letters  of  this  are  original  and 
very  artistically  conceived,  if  rather  macabre;  many  are  represented 
as  made  up  of  fragments  of  human  skulls  and  bones,  and  others  are 
designed  in  black  and  white  only  on  a  ground  of  petatiUo  or  basket- 
work.  The  borders  of  many  of  the  leaves  are  also  noteworthy,  full 
as  they  are  of  emblems  relative  to  the  sovereignty  of  death;  and  it 
is  very  evident,  and  at  the  same  time  remarkable,  that  the  notes 
of  the  pentagram  were  drawn  with  one  stroke  of  the  quill,  a  fact 
which  indicates  the  rapid  methods  of  this  artist  in  his  work. 

From  the  sixteenth  century  onwards  ,the  titles  and  letters  patent 
of  nobility  granted  by  the  Spanish  sovereigns  were  beautifully 
illuminated,  their  principal  features  being  coats  of  arms,  and  miniatures 
of  the  reigning  monarch  or  patron  saint  of  the  recipient — in  many 
cases  real  works  of  art.  But  there  was  little  opportunity  for  Mexican 
illuminators  to  show  off  their  abilities  in  this  line.  It  is  a  credit  to 
the  inquisition  (not  the  only  good  thing  that  is  to  be  laid  to  the  credit 
of  that  often  unjustly  reviled  tribunal),  that  the  diplomas  it  issued  to 
Consultores  and  Alguaciles  of  the  Holy  Office  were  artistically  illumi¬ 
nated.  The  most  beautiful  specimen  w'e  have  seen,  formerly  in  the 
archives  of  the  Convento  de  la  Concepcidn,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Mexico,  and  now  preserved  in  the  National  Museum,  bears  the  date 
of  October  27,  1617,  and  was  granted  to  Juan  Esteban  del  Real  as 
familiar  of  the  inquisition.  Of  its  numerous  miniatures,  that  of 


MINIATURES  OF  COLONIAL 
MEXICO 


Three  miniature  portraits  datitiK  from 
the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nine¬ 
teenth  eenturies. 

Right:  Martjuesa  de  San  Francisco, 
Doha  Dolores  Romero  do  Terreros 
(1785). 


Center:  Marques  de  San  Miguel  de 
Aguayo  (about  1800). 

Left:  Conde  de  Regia,  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  pose  of  the  period  (1806). 


Courtesy  of  “Reviato  de  Estudioe  Ilisp4nieoe' 
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Saint  Catherine  is  most  noteworthy.  (The  wife  of  Del  Real  was 
called  Catalina  de  la  Barrera.)  Not  quite  so  successful  is  the  patent 
of  consultor  of  the  Holy  Office  issued  in  favor  of  Don  Jer6nimo  de 
Luna,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1664,  and  now  in  the  possession  of 
his  lineal  descendant,  the  Marques  de  Guadalupe. 

There  must  have  been  quite  a  number  of  these  diplomas  in  Mexico, 
but  most  of  them  have  been  lost.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 


CourtMy  of  “Revuita  de  Katudios  llispfinicoe  * 

COXDE  DE  SAN  PEDUO  DEL  ALAMO 
(1790) 

Sebastian  de  Arteaga,  undoubtedly  the  best  master  of  the  Spanish 
Mexican  school  of  painting,  was  himself  a  comisario  of  the  Holy 
Office,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  had  a  hand  in  some  of  these 
illuminations. 

Although  Spanish  illumination  has  been  charged  with  being  som¬ 
ber  in  its  tones,  these  diplomas  of  the  inquisition  were  illuminated 
in  the  most  brilliant  fashion  and  preserve  to  this  day  their  original 
luster. 


seventeenth  century  they  began  to  he  painted  also  on  copper  disks, 
and  thenceforward  they  were  generally  mounted  on  light  silver  or 
tortoise-shell  frames.  The  principal  colonial  masters  who  painted 
copper  escudos  were  Morlete  Ruiz,  Alcihar,  Vallejo,  and  the  prolific 
Miguel  Cabrera.  The  last-named  painted  innumerable  images  of 
Our  Lady,  under  all  her  attributes,  and  always  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  angels  and  saints.  Curiously  enough,  unlike  that  master’s 
55293— 21>—Kull.  7 - 3 
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When  the  printing  press  did  away  with  the  illumination  of  books, 
the  term  “miniature”  began  to  be  applied  more  freely,  and  soon  was 
considered  as  synonymous  with  any  small  picture  or  portrait.  Such 
were  the  so-called  escudos  de  monja,  which  nuns  wore  on  their  breast. 
They  consisted  of  pieces  of  parchment  of  oval  or  circular  shape, 
some  5  or  7  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  religious  subject  embroidered 
and  sometimes  painted  upon  them.  Toward  the  middle  of  the 


Courtray  of  “Revists  do  Flutudios  HispAnicoe” 

CONDESA  DE  SAN  PEDRO  DEL  ALA.MO 
(1800) 
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larger  paintings,  these  small  productions  of  his  lack,  as  a  rule,  the 
Michael  Cabrera  fecit  that  is  so  frequently  met  with  in  Mexican 
art  collections.  Of  course,  many  of  these  escudos  de  monja  have  enor¬ 
mous  defects;  they  were  made  in  great  quantities,  to  the  obvious 
detriment  of  their  artistic  level  in  general. 

All  miniatures  painted  in  New  Spain  before  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  of  religious  subjects,  for  not  until  that  time 
was  the  system  applied  to  portraits.  As  every  one  knows,  the  old 
European  method  of  painting  miniature  portraits  on  parchment  and 
playing  cardboard  was  abandoned  when  Peter  Adolphus  Hall,  a 
Swedish  artist,  discovered  that  ivory  in  thin  sheets,  being  transparent, 
lent  itself  much  better  to  the  reproduction  of  features  and  fleshy 
parts,  the  necessary  shading  being  obtained  hy  means  of  minute  dots 
(a  process  called  “miniating”),  while  opaque  water  colors  were  most 
suitable  for  hair,  drapery,  and  background  effects.  Naturally  this 
was  the  process  followed  in  Mexico,  hut  of  course  the  miniatures 
painted  there  were  not  comparable  to  those  produced  in  Europe. 
Nevertheless  some  were  very  creditable  productions,  not  only  por¬ 
traits,  but  also  numerous  images  of  saints,  crucifixes,  and  especially 
images  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  patroness  of  Mexico,  used  for  small 
reliquaries. 

The  extensive  use  of  fans  during  the  eighteenth  century  provided  an 
ample  field  for  miniature  painters.  Many  an  artistic  vignette  was 
produced  on  paper,  kid,  or  parchment  to  match  ribs  of  bone,  ivory,  or 
mother-of-pearl,  in  many  cases  beautifully  carved  and  gilded  by  Mexi¬ 
can  artists. 

Very  few  Mexican  miniature  painters  are  known  to  us,  for  they 
hardly  ever  signed  their  productions.  We  have  seen  some  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  Galvez,  and  others  by  Jos4  R.  and  Manuel  Castro,  the  three 
belonging  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  accord¬ 
ing  to  Don  Tadeo  Ortiz,  a  great  lady  of  the  viceregal  court,  the 
Marquesa  de  Villahermosa,  was  a  very  good  miniature  painter. 
“Her  portraits,”  he  says,  “could  be  exposed  in  the  best  exhibitions 
of  Paris  or  Rome,  not  only  on  account  of  their  great  likeness  to  the 
originals,  but  also  for  their  beautiful  coloring  and  e.xcellent  finish. 
In  fact,  the  work  of  this  lady  painter  can  compete  with  the  best 
style  of  European  productions.” 

One  of  the  oldest  miniature  portraits  painted  in  Mexico  that  we 
have  seen  is  that  of  the  third  Marquesa  de  San  Francisco,  Doha 
Dolores  Romero  de  Terreros,  in  true  Louis  XVI  style,  as  evinced  by 
her  coiffure  and  bonnet.  She  is  represented  holding  a  flower  in  her 
hand,  a  conventional  gesture  from  which  even  men  did  not  always 
escape,  as  in  the  case  of  the  third  Conde  de  Regia,  who  was  also 
portrayed  wearing  an  open  shirt,  after  the  style  of  Lord  Byron. 
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Military  uniforms  with  their  hrilliant  colors  lent  great  splendor 
to  miniature  portraits,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  somher  tones  of 
civilians  and  ecclesiastics.  Groups  were  rarely  produced. 

Ivory  miniatures  used  to  he  mounted  in  ebony,  silver,  gold,  or 
enamel,  the  slender  frames  sometimes  studded  with  precious  stones. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  they  used  to  be  inclosed 
in  leather  cases  resembling  those  of  daguerreotypes. 

Daguerreotypes,  on  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  e.xcellent  wax 
portraits  made  by  Jos6  Francisco  Rodriguez,*  were  the  cause  of  the 
decay  of  miniature  portrait  painting  in  Me.xico. 

Small  wax  figures  were  modeled  in  Me.xico  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  mostly  representing  religious  subjects,  such  as 
crucifixions  and  entombments,  but  most  of  them  have  perished, 
owing  undoubtedly  to  the  frailty  of  the  material  used.  In  the  Museo 
Arqueologico  at  Madrid  there  may  be  seen  a  set  of  wax  figures  of 
Aztec  priests,  made  by  Francisco  Garcia  in  1777,  and  presented  to 
that  establishment  by  the  Marques  de  Prado  Alegre. 

With  regard  to  wax  portraits,  their  chief  attraction  consists  in  the 
fact  that  they  were  produced  by  the  united  efforts  of  goldsmiths, 
sculptors,  and  miniaturists.  Personages  w'ere  always  represented  in 
profile  and  sometimes  adorned  with  real  hair,  pieces  of  lace  and  silk 
stuffs,  and  seed  pearls.  Set  in  oval  ebony  frames,  some  of  them 
resemble  cameos. 

Judging  by  the  few  remaining  specimens  of  his  work,  Rodriguez  was 
very  skilled  at  portraying  the  local  celebrities  of  his  time,  such  as 
Morelos,  Hidalgo,  and  the  Emperor  Agustin  I;  and,  according  to  the 
Diario,  all  fashionable  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century  had  their  portraits  modeled  in  wax  by  him.  The  likenesses 
were  so  striking,  that  when  Lord  Cochrane  visited  Me.xico  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  induce  this  artist  to  come  with  him  to  London,  but 
Rodriguez  declined  the  offer  and  remained  in  his  native  country. 

>  The  Diario  de  Mexico  of  June  4, 1810,  assumes  that  Francisco  Ro<lrlituez  invented  wax  portraits,  but  this 
could  hardly  be  the  case,  since  it  is  well  known  that  from  the  sixteenth  century  several  artists  made  them 
in  Europe,  Benvenuto  Cellini  amonK  others. 
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AERIAL  VIEW  OF  THE  NEW  CUBAN  CAPITOL 


This  magniflrenl  “Palacio  del  Congreso”  was  eompleted  in  time  for  the  second  inauguration  of  President 
Maehado,  which  took  plaw  here  on  May  20,  192't. 


C-ourteay  of  the  I>epartment  of  Public  Woriui  of  Cuba 

ARCHITECT’S  DRAWING  OF  THE  CAPITOL 


The  Capitol,  recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  $14,000,000,  is  built  of  granite  and  “capellania  ”  stone,  similar 
to  marble.  It  has  a  width  of  084  feet,  and  a  depth  of  2.'>8  feet.  'The  dome  rises  to  a  height  of  nearly  300 
feet.  The  interior  decorations  are  in  keeping  with  the  handsome  exterior. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CUBA 


Cnurt«^  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  of  C*uba 

THE  CANCKK  INSTITUTE,  HABANA 

This  buihlinK  was  very  revently  erefte<l  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Civil  and  Military  Con¬ 
struction  of  the  DeiMitment  of  Public  Works.  It  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  Cuban  campaign 
fur  public  health. 


notablp:  new  pi  blic 


CourtMy  of  ihr  l><*pMtm<*tit  of  INiMir  Work*  fif  <’ub* 


TWO  NEW  Sf'llOOE  Bl'l I.DlNfiS 


EtIuciitiormI  institutions  were  not  neKlec-te<l  in  tlie  itrent  liiiiUliiiK  iiroKruin  of  President  Miu'hn<lo’s  first 
iwlniinlstration.  I’piier:  The  (trude  schisil  at  Nueva  (ierona,  Isle  of  Pines,  hiiilt  in  IWflt.  l^ower:  The 
(ieneral  Machado  Normal  School  at  Camagitey, 


t.f  1 1  '.li  .'ij*  1  $  !|<|14(!|I»4I^|.|» 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CUBA 


l*hut4icnililt  l>y  IlftniilUin  M.  Wright.  ('uurtr«>'  of  Worri'n  Hroa.  (' 


Thr  o|irninK  of  the  llabiinii-Matnniiis  .si'ctioii  of  the  t'entral  IliKhway  was  an  iinitortitnt  |<nrt  of  the  recent 
inauitiirul  h'stivitic's.  I'piht:  A  vk>w  of  the  road,  lookinv  toward  Matunzas.  Ixiwer:  A  rebuilt  plaza 
in  Uuanaiay,  one  of  the  towns  traversed  by  this  great  highway,  which  will  bu  700  miles  in  length. 
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THE  COLUMBUS  MEMO¬ 
RIAL  LIGHTHOUSE  PRE¬ 
LIMINARY  AWARDS 

THE  FIRST  STAGE  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITION 


SPAIN,  mother  of  nations  of  which  Isabella  never  dreamed,  wel- 
I  coined  to  her  capital  last  April  the  exhibition  of  plans  for  the 
Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse  to  be  erected  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  by  the  countries  of  the  world  in  homage  to  the  Great  Dis¬ 
coverer.  Nearly  500  architects  from  many  countries  of  both  Old  and 
New  Worlds  participated  in  this  competition,  held  through  the  action 
of  the  permanent  committee  on  the  lighthouse  constituted  by  the 
governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  from  its  membership. 

For  many  years  a  suitable  memorial  to  Columbus  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  scene  of  the  first  permanent  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  New  World.  The  Dominican  delegate  to  the  Fifth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States,  meeting  in  Chile  in  1923, 
therefore  brought  the  subject  before  that  assembly,  which  adopted 
the  following  resolution ; 

Whereas  a  monument  has  not  yet  l)een  erected  in  America  to  i)eri)etuate  the 
collective  sentiment  of  gratitude,  admiration,  and  thanksgiving  toward  Christo¬ 
pher  Columbus,  discoverer  of  America  and  l)encfactor  of  humanity;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  in  ancient  Hispaniola,  now  capital  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  was  the  scene  of  the  glories  and  the  misfortunes  of  that 
remarkable  man,  and,  therefore,  is  intimately  associated  with  his  history,  the 
Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States  Regolveii,  To  recommend  that 
the  Governments  of  the  American  Republics  honor  the  memory  of  Christopher 
Columbus  by  the  erection  of  a  monumental  lighthouse  which  will  l>ear  his  name, 
on  the  coast  of  Santo  Domingo,  capital  of  the  Dominican  Rei)ublic,  and  which 
shall  l)e  built  with  the  coo|K‘ratiun  of  the  Governments  and  jMJople  of  America, 
and  any  others  who  may  so  desire. 

In  March,  1927,  the  governing  hoard  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
voted  that  the  Union  take  the  necessary  steps  to  assure  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  project  to  erect  the  Columbus  Lighthouse.  Passing  over 
intervening  action,  and  recording  only  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Albert  Kelsej^  F.  A.  1.  A.,  as  technical  adviser  to  the  permanent 
committee  of  the  governing  hoard,  we  come  to  the  architectural 
competition.  This  was  divided  into  two  stages,  the  first  of  which 
was  open  to  all  architects  without  distinction  of  nationality,  and 
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REPORT  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  JTRY  OF  THE  rOLTMHl’S  MEMORIAL  LIOIIT- 
IIOl'SE  COMPETITION 

The  interniUicmiil  Jury,  r<>nii>ose<l  of  Ilorario  Acoeta  y  Lwa  of  I'ruiniay,  Eliel  Sajuinen  of  Finland,  and 
Raymond  (>oo<l  of  the  Ignited  States,  met  in  Madrid  April  1.5  for  the  first  award.  Their  re|)ort,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  seletiion  of  the  10  conuietitors  for  the  final  stage,  was  rea<l  hy  the  Chairman,  .setior 
Iloracio  Acosta  y  Lun,  to  General  I’rimo  de  Rivera,  president  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  S|Min,  the 
Papal  Nuncio,  and  other  <listinguished  guests. 

continued  until  April  1,  1929,  when  all  drawings  had  to  be  in  Madrid. 
An  international  jury  of  three,  selected  by  the  competing  architects 
and  composed  of  Iloracio  Acosta  y  Lara,  of  Uruguay,  Eliel  Saarinen, 
of  Finland,  and  Raymond  Good,  of  the  United  States,  met  in  the 
Spanish  capital  on  April  15  for  the  first  award.  The  authors  of  the 
10  designs  placed  first  in  the  preliminary  competition  will  each 
receive  $2,000,  these  winners  then  competing  for  the  final  award. 
There  were  also  10  honorable  mentions  of  $500  each. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  competition,  for  which  the  international 
jury  will  meet  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  $10,000  will  be  paid  to  the  author 
whose  design  is  placed  first,  and  who  will  be  declared  the  architect  of 
the  lighthouse;  $7,500  to  the  author  of  the  design  placed  second; 
$5,000  to  the  design  placed  third;  $2,500  to  the  design  placed  fourth, 
and  $1,000  to  each  of  the  other  six  competitors. 

Housed  in  magnificent  quarters  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  the  exhibition  of  the  designs  submitted  in  the  first  com¬ 
petition  was  opened  in  Madrid  on  April  27  of  this  year.  On  this 
occasion,  Senor  Horacio  Acosta  y  Lara,  the  eminent  Uruguayan 
architect,  who  acted  as  chairman  of  the  international  jury,  read  the 
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HIS  MAJESTY,  KINO  ALFONSO  XIII  OF  SPAIN,  VIEWS  THE  EXHIBITION  OF 

DESIGNS 


Theexhibitionof  the  designs  for  the  Cnlumbus  Memorial  Lighthouse  submitted  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  com|)etition  was  opened  in  Madrid  April  27. 


following  report  to  General  Priino  de  Rivera,  president  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  of  Spain,  the  Papal  Nuncio,  and  other  distinguished 
auditors: 

This  proitlem  is  the  searcii  for  a  symbol  to  express  those  basic  qualities  that 
make  the  discovery  of  the  Americas  by  Columbus  one  of  the  great  events  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  influence  that  the  discovery  has  had  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  civilization  is  so  vast,  its  significance  is  so  tremendous,  that  a  monument 
commemorating  it  must  be  one  that  grips  the  imagination,  one  whose  ajipeal  is 
to  all  time  and  to  all  jieople.  Its  message  must  lie  to  the  spirit.  It  must  typify 
that  timeless  quality  that  is  a  part  of  every  great  human  event.  It  must  typify 
the  strength,  vision,  and  courage  of  the  man,  the  instrument  through  whom  it 
was  accomplished.  Its  conception,  its  form,  its  mass  can  only  be  simple,  direct, 
and  powerful.  Its  architectural  qualities  must  lie  strength,  stability,  and  dura¬ 
bility,  and  it  must  sjieak  not  in  the  language  of  our  time  and  of  our  race  alone,  for 
it  must  l)e  a  memorial  that  can  bridge  the  centuries  and  whose  ap|)eal  is  universal. 

The  site  is  worthy  of  its  purpose.  On  the  island  where  Columbus  landed,  it 
faces  a  river  and  the  sea  across  which  he  came.  Its  geographical  location  is  such 
that  it  is  destined  to  liecome  a  great  crossroad  for  the  world’s  travel  by  sea  and 
by  air.  It  is  a  setting  jieculiarly  appropriate  for  a  memorial  to  an  achievement 
of  such  a  universal  apjieal. 

The  jury  bases  its  judgment  in  this  comijetition  on  the  foregoing  considera¬ 
tions.  Realizing  that  the  preliminary  comi)etition  is  a  search  for  an  idea,  it  has 
chosen  those  projects  that  have  the  promise  and  possibility  of  development  into 
a  great  conception  in  the  final  com])ctition,  rather  than  those  that  have  a  perfec¬ 
tion  of  study.  The  selection  of  the  10  competitors  for  the  final  competition  is  as 
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follows,  the  order  of  the  names  being  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  reception 
of  the  drawings: 


Josef  Wentzler _ _ _ 

Will  Rice  Amon . . . . 

Helmee,  Corbett  and  Harrison _ _ 

Rol)ert  P.  Rogers,  and  Alfred  E.  Poor . . 

W.  K.  Oltar-Jevsky . . ' 

Douglas  D.  Ellington _ _ _ 

Prof.  Pippo  Medori  (pour  la  iiartie  artistique). . 

Ing.  Vincenzo  Palleri  (pour  la  partie  technique) _ 

Geom.  .\ldo  Vercelloni  (pour  la  i)artie  technitpie) _ 

Louis  Berthin _ _ _ _ 

Georges  Doyon . . . . . 

Georges  Nesteroff... . 

Donald  Nelson  and  Edgar  Lynch.. _ 

Joaquin  Vaquero  Palacios _ _ _ 

Luis  Moya  Blanco . . . 

Thdo.  Lescher _ 

Paul  .Andrien . . . 

Georges  D6fontaine . . . . . . . . . 

Maurice  Gauthier _ _ _ _ _ 

J.  L.  Gleave . . . . . 


Dortmund,  Germany. 

New  York. 

I  New  York. 

Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

jRome. 

jparis. 

Paris  and  Chicago. 

!  Madrid. 

) 

jparis. 

Nottingham,  England. 


The  jury  has  further  awarded  10  honorable  mentions  to  the  10  projects  next 
in  merit  to  the  10  selected  for  the  final  competition.  In  the  order  of  their  recep¬ 
tion  they  are  as  follows: 


John  Thomas  Grisdale _ 

Prof.  Norris  I.  Crandall . . . 

Donald  C.  Kline . . . 

George  H.  Riggs,  jr _ _ _ 

Nicolas  Lanceray _ 

.Abram  Garfield . . 

Nicholas  V'assilieve . 

Enrice  Miniati . . . 

Giovanni  Masini _ _ 

Kamil  Roskos _ 

Maurice  Gogois,  C.  .A.  Dory,  .A.ssocie 

Roger  Kohn . . . 

Jean  Szelechowski . . 

Marcel  Janin _ _ _ _ 


Philadelphia. 

Washington. 


Leningrad. 

Cleveland. 

Russia. 


Florence. 


Prague. 

Amiens. 

Paris. 


I 

J 


Neuilly-sur-Seine. 


The  jury  is  convinced  that  the  exposition  and  publication  of  the  10  projects 
selected  for  the  final  competition  would  work  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the 
final  result,  as  it  would  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  creative  spirit  of  the 
designer  could  not  develop  itself  freely.  The  jury,  therefore,  has  proposed  and 
the  technical  adviser  has  concurred  in  not  exhibiting  these  drawings  and  in 
their  immediate  return  to  their  respective  authors. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  Horaoio  Acosta  y  Lara,  Chairman, 

Delegate  of  the  J ury  for  Latin  America. 

(Signed)  Eliel  Saarinen, 

Delegate  of  the  Jury  for  Europe. 

(Signed)  Raymond  M.  Hood, 

Delegate  of  the  Jury  for  North  America. 

Made  at  Madrid,  Spain,  April  20,  1929. 


A  PERUVIAN  HEROINE  OF  INDEPENDENCE 


(  T%e  hall  in  thr  holimrian  Muteum  of  Lima  in  trhick  will  be  treasured  for  poiterilf  the  portraits  and  reties 
of  "the  heroines  who,  fcy  their  patriotism,  shed  luster  on  the  epic  story  of  national  independence,"  is,  bp  a  de¬ 
cree  issued  bp  the  President  of  Peru  on  December  it,  19111,  to  bear  the  name  of  Maria  .-Indrea  Parado  de 
Pellido,  perhaps  the  most  notable  cf  them  o/(.— Editor’s  note.) 


By  (Jerman  LeguIa  y  MartInez 

The  Spanish  General  Carratala,  after  burning  Cangallo  and 
invading  and  pacifying,  in  a  most  thorough  fashion,  the  Peru¬ 
vian  Provinces  of  Parinacochas  and  Lucanas,  returned  to 
Huamanga,  whence  about  February  20,  1822,  he  sent  messengers  to 
his  superior  officer,  Canterac,  asking  for  new  orders  and  at  the  same 
time  informing  the  latter  of  his  exploits  against  the  Peruvian  forces 
still  struggling  for  actual  independence.*  Canterac,  having  already 
had  instructions  from  the  Viceroy  to  send  seasoned  troops  against 
Ica,  commanded  Carratala  to  await  further  orders  at  Huamanga. 
The  latter  was,  therefore,  still  in  that  city  during  the  latter  part  of 
March,  keeping  his  plans  in  the  utmost  secrecy,  and  it  was  then  that 
Marla  Parado  de  Bellido,  an  heroic  woman  of  that  town,  made  her 
tragic  sacrifice. 

It  is  well  known  how  the  indomitable  Morochuco  Indians  baffled 
the  attacks  of  Carratala  until  he  was  enraged  and  desperate;  and  how 
by  a  series  of  disclosures  it  became  certain  that  active  though  undis¬ 
covered  secret  agents  in  Huamanga  were  aiding  the  rebels  in  their 
harassing  activities  against  the  Spanish  troops,  who  felt  that  they 
were  becoming  ridiculous.  These  agents  helped  the  Peruvians  to 
such  an  extent  by  supplying  them  with  exact  and  opportune  data 
concerning  the  war  plans  and  resources  of  their  enemies  that  each 
expedition  undertaken  by  the  royalists  to  repair  previous  defeats 
was  in  turn  frustrated;  and  although  “the  Indians  were  hotly  pur¬ 
sued,”  says  Mendiburu,  “it  was  all  in  vain  because,  having  knowledge 
of  the  operations  designed  to  exterminate  them,  they  mocked  and 
exhausted  the  pursuing  troops.” 

Carratala  was  especially  interested  in  protecting  an  approaching 
convoy  of  supplies  from  falling  prey  to  the  Indians  who,  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  mountain  paths,  traversed  them  swiftly  without 

>  ('ondrnsod  and  translated  from  Bolelin  del  Museo  Holtcariano,  Limn,  January,  lUJU 
>  Although  the  independence  of  Peru  was  proclaimed  at  Lima,  July  28,  1821,  u|>on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Spanish  Viceroy  from  that  city,  it  was  not  until  after  the  battle  of  Ayacucho  on  December  9,  1824, 
that  the  Spanish  power  in  Peru  actually  came  to  an  end. 
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fear  of  capture.  But  in  spite  of  all  his  precautions,  one  of  the  rebel 
hands  succeeded  in  capturing:  part  of  the  supplies.  Carratala’s 
wrath  hurst  all  hounds,  and  he  swore  to  ferret  out  and  make  an 
example  of  the  invisible  spies  who  thus  betrayed  the  Spanish  war 
plans.  At  this  juncture  a  report  was  brought  to  him  which  put 
him  on  the  track  of  one  of  those  unknown  informers,  who  seemed  to 
be  the  leader  among  them — a  person  pointed  out  to  the  doubt  and 
amazement  of  the  royalist  brigadier  and  his  fellow  officers  because 
this  person  was  a  woman,  Marla  Parado  de  Bellido. 

Carratala  was  hesitating  to  proceed  against  her  when  a  fatal 
chance  gave  complete  certainty  to  his  already  well-founded  suspicion 
concerning  her  activities. 

The  intrepid  rebels  commanded  by  Cayetano  Quiros,  who  had 
been  operating  in  Yauyos,  Huinac,  and  Chupamarca,  seeking  always 
to  surprise  and  harass  their  adversaries,  finally  descended  through 
the  rough  cordilleras  to  the  valleys  near  Huamanga,  giving  une.x- 
pected  and  welcome  aid  to  the  dispersed  Morochucos,  and  daring  to 
send  their  advance  detachments  dangerously  near  Huamanga.  Car¬ 
ratala’s  forces  sped  to  the  positions  so  recently  occupied  by  Quiros, 
but  the  latter  being  notified  in  time  of  the  expedition  sent  against 
him,  placidly  retired  toward  Ica,  mocking  and  jeering  his  enemies. 
The  royalist  forces,  however,  pursued  the  Peruvians  so  zealously  that 
they  finally  succeeded  in  coming  up  with  part  of  the  rear  guard. 
As  usual  in  such  cases,  the  guerrillas  scattered  and  disappeared  in 
the  craggy  and  pathless  mountains,  but  in  eluding  their  pursuers 
they  left  behind  some  possessions  at  Quicamachay,  the  place  of  the 
encounter.  Among  these  was  found  a  sheepskin  jacket  containing  a 
communication  dated  at  Huamanga  and  giving  exact  information  of 
the  Spanish  expedition  to  he  sent  against  Quiros  and  his  men.  By 
the  context  of  the  letter  it  was  seen  to  be  addressed  to  Mariano  Bel¬ 
lido,  and  was  unfortunately  signed  Maria.  News  of  the  discovery 
having  been  carried  to  Huamanga,  Carratala  raged  and  prepared  for 
action. 

Maria  Parado  de  Bellido,  a  saintly  woman,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Huamanga  in  1760  or  1761,  and  continued  to  dwell  there;  her  home 
was  on  one  of  its  principal  streets.  She  was  a  mestiza,  of  the  middle 
class,  small  in  stature,  stout  and  comely,  although  somewhat  wrinkled 
by  age.  When  15  years  old  she  was  married  to  Mariano  Bellido,  and 
the  couple  had  seven  children.  This  good  Peruvian  woman,  born 
for  the  glory  of  fortitude  and  sacrifice,  and  predestined  to  shine 
brightly  in  Peruvian  history  as  a  model  of  enei^y,  heroic  resolution, 
loyalty,  and  patriotism,  was  industrious,  reserved,  modest,  and  even 
timid,  and,  above  all,  a  firm  and  enthusiastic  patriot — not  by  reason¬ 
ing,  for  she  did  not  even  know  how  to  write,  but  by  hate  and  love. 
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She  cherished  hate  for  the  murderous,  incendiary  soldiers  who  at¬ 
tacked  her  native  province,  leaving  it  covered  with  corpses  and  ruins, 
and  who  ruined  her  and  her  husband;  she  cherished  love  for  her  own, 
her  husband  and  her  son,  who,  lost  in  the  snowcapped  Andes,  des¬ 
perately  and  relentlessly  tried  to  avenge  the  numerous  atrocities 
committed  against  their  people. 

Her  patriotism  was,  like  her  character,  energetic,  tenacious,  and 
brave;  brave  with  the  resignation  of  the  good  and  humble,  of  those 
who  foster  no  ambition,  expect  no  great  change  in  their  sober,  silent, 
hidden  lives;  of  those  who  nourish  no  hope  unless  it  be  the  lofty  one 
of  contributing  with  their  work,  money,  and  even  with  their  heart’s 
blood  to  the  realization  and  triumph  of  some  noble  and  cherished  ideal. 

Tomas  Bellido,  the  warrior  son  whom  his  mother’s  love  followed 
everywhere,  joined  the  army  in  1820,  his  heart  suddenly  aflame  with 
patriotism  at  the  passage  of  Arenales’s  flying  division,  which  paused 
at  Huamanga  in  its  pursuit  of  the  royalists  of  Cerro  de  Pasco  and 
raised  the.  villages  of  Central  Peru  in  favor  of  independence.  After 
considerable  service,  he  was  transferred  to  his  native  Province,  there 
to  train  and  lead  the  Morochuco  Indians;  and  at  the  head  of  a  Moro- 
chuco  detachment,  after  winning  his  father  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  he 
joined  the  recently  organized  guerrilla  forces  under  Cayetano  Quiros. 

Maria  de  Bellido,  who  at  last  learned  through  letters  from  her 
husband  the  whereabouts  of  her  beloved  son — loved  the  more  because 
of  his  absence  and  exposure  to  danger — sent  her  two  eldest  daughters, 
Gregoria  and  Andrea,  with  the  round  sum  of  five  or  six  hundred  pesos 
to  purchase  the  release  of  Tomas  from  his  enlistment.  It  is  related 
that  after  the  messengers  had  talked  to  Quiros  and  offered  him  the 
money,  their  brother  was  summoned.  Tomas,  although  happy  to 
see  his  sisters,  was  enraged  at  his  proposed  release,  saying:  “When  I 
enlisted  in  the  army  of  my  country  I  swore  to  support  the  cause  of 
liberty  until,  if  necessary,  I  had  shed  my  last  drop  of  blood;  and  it 
shall  not  be  said  of  me  that  I  abandoned  the  ranks  to  return  home 
before  Peru  was  free.”  Tomas  then  presented  the  money  to  his 
general  as  a  war  donation  from  his  family.  It  is  said  that  from  that 
day  his  mother,  as  if  suddenly  enlightened  by  that  valiant  decision  of 
her  eldest  child,  became  a  most  ardent  patriot,  aiding  the  cause  of 
freedom  to  the  utmost  of  her  capacity.  Fortunately,  she  received 
much  valuable  information  through  Matfas  Madrid,  an  intimate 
friend,  and  communicated  all  of  it  to  her  dear  ones  who  were  leading 
a  dangerous  life  in  the  obstinate  struggle  for  Peruvian  liberty. 

Knowing  that  her  husband  and  son  were  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  terrain  and  could  help  greatly  to  vanquish  the  Spaniards, 
Maria  de  Bellido,  although  an  illiterate,  contrived  to  keep  them 
informed  of  the  royalist  expeditions  which  were  forever  on  their 
trail.  Her  home  suddenly  became  the  rendezvous  of  mysterious 
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guests  who  bore  messages  away  with  them.  Whether  suspicion  was 
first  aroused  by  this  zealous  search  for  information,  whether  the 
coming  and  going  of  so  many  persons  excited  comment,  whether  one 
of  her  confidants  was  careless  or  treacherous,  or  whether  one  of  her 
messages  was  intercepted,  at  all  events  the  fatal  letter  clinched 
suspicion  against  her  and  on  the  evening  of  March  24,  1822,  while 
she  and  her  five  daughters  were  praying  to  God  for  consolation,  for 
life  and  victory,  she  found  her  home  unexpectedly  invaded  by  the 
royalists.  She  was  taken  by  force  and  with  unusual  precautions  to 
Carratala’s  headquarters,  where,  with  threats  of  torture,  death,  and 
confiscation  of  her  property,  she  was  commanded  to  declare,  the 
wherabouts  of  the  rebel  forces,  their  plans,  and  the  names  of  her 
confederates,  who  trembled  in  expectation  of  an  immediate  exposure 
from  an  apparently  fearful  and  weak  woman.  She  undergoes  a  most 
rigid  cross-examination,  but  remains  silent.  Carratala  tries  to  win 
her  by  enticements  and  flattery,  by  exhortation  and  offers  of  amnesty 
to  her  idolized  husband  and  son  if  either  of  them  aids  in  the  appre¬ 
hension  and  destruction  of  their  companions.  No  reply  is  forth¬ 
coming  from  the  accused;  no  secret  or  statement  can  be  drawn  from 
her.  She  is  locked  in  a  solitary  cell  which  to  this  day  stands  as  in 
her  time.  It  is  a  horrible  night,  but  this  Peruvian  Pola  Salavarrieta 
remains  mute.  At  most  she  serenely  utters  the  words:  “I  know 
nothing.”  Such  resistance  and  impassibility  infuriate  her  inquisitors. 

The  questioning  continues  at  dawn  the  following  day,  but  to  no 
avail;  and  at  last  it  is  resolved  to  bring  Maria  de  Bellido  before  the 
war  council,  where  Carratala  himself  will  preside.  She  is  brought 
before  the  presence  of  the  council,  w'ho  warn  her  to  speak.  “Seeing 
the  obstinate  repulse  of  that  invincible  woman,”  the  council  deliber¬ 
ates,  finds  her  guilty,  and  condemns  her  to  be  shot.  Upon  hearing 
the  sentence,  Maria  preserves  her  heroic  calm.  The  townspeople  of 
Huamanga,  even  those  of  the  royalist  party,  do  not  at  first  believe 
that  such  a  sentence  will  be  carried  out;  but  learning  that  it  is 
seriously  meant,  they  immediately  take  measures  to  save  her.  The 
ecclesiastical  chapter,  presided  over  by  the  dean.  Dr.  L6pez  de 
Ubilliis,  the  religious  order  of  La  Merced,  led  by  their  superior,  and 
the  seminary  of  San  Cristobal  with  its  large  and  distinguished  teach¬ 
ing  body,  all  plead  with  Carratala  and  with  the  civil  authority  for  the 
pardon  of  the  prisoner,  on  the  ground  that  she  is  not  a  common 
insurgent,  but  acted  as  she  did  because  of  her  intense  love — as 
woman,  wife,  and  mother.  But  nothing  moves  the  inexorable  Carra¬ 
tala  or  the  intendant  to  mercy  and  kindness. 

Maria  de  Bellido  is  removed  from  her  prison  at  9  in  the  morning  of 
March  27  and  with  a  great  show  of  force  is  paraded  through  the  princi¬ 
pal  streets  amidst  the  horror-stricken,  pitying,  and  silent  towns- 
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people;  then  is  marched  to  the  small  square  in  front  of  the  Church  of 
the  Areo.  She  is  garhed  in  a  simple  white  dress  and  a  gjray  shawl, 
eharaeteristie  of  the  women  of  the  country;  on  her  head  is  the  inevi- 
tahle  straw  hat.  The  Rev.  Jos^  de  Ai^uida,  her  confessor, 'gives  her 
the  last  consolations  of  religion.  An  officer  proclaims  in  a  stentorian 
voice;  “Maria  de  Bellido  shall  die  for  committing  high  treason  against 
her  king,  lord,  and  master.”  With  the  composure  of  heroism  this 
remarkable  woman  proceeds  to  her  martyrdom.  She  is  now  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  church  of  Santo  Domingo,  where  she  falls  on  her 
knees — now  all  too  certain  that  her  sacrifice  will  he  required — and 
prays  “without  uttering  a  complaint  nor  letting  a  sob  escape  her,” 
placing  her  family  under  divine  protection.  The  attendant  officers 
seek  to  take  advantage  of  this  religious  impulse,  believing  that  it  is  a 
sign  of  weakening  spirit.  They  inquire:  “Who  wrote  the  letter?” 
“  1  did,”  she  answers,  her  tear-elouded  eyes  on  the  image  of  the  Virgin. 
“You  lie;  you  can  not  write.”  “I  can.”  “Why,  then,  could  you  not 
write  afterwards?”  “I  did  not  want  to.”  “Write  now.”  Silence. 
“Still  obdurate?  Well,  forward!” 

The  procession  advances.  It  reaches  the  square  of  the  Areo,  which 
is  by  this  time  crowded  with  spectators.  There  is  the  fatal  bench; 
Maria  sits  down  and  “looks  around  with  the  most  admirable  stoicism.” 
Her  confessor  admonishes  her.  ...  A  beat  of  the  drum.  ...  A 
oommanding  voice:  “Ready!  Aim!”  Intense  silence.  “For  the 
last  time,  tell  who  your  accomplice  is.”  “Nobody.  I  did  not  come 
here  to  inform  .  .  .  but  to  die.”  Poor  unfortunate!  She  looks  up 
toward  the  radiant  heavens.  Four  bullets  fly  through  the  air;  two 
of  them  pierce  the  skull  of  the  martyr;  the  body  falls  to  the  ground 
amid  general  consternation.  .  .  .  The  commander  of  the  detach¬ 
ment  then  stoops  so  low  as  to  give  her  the  final  shot.  The  saerifiee 
is  consummated. 

The  body  was  taken  to  the  Church  of  La  Merced,  where  it  was 
placed  on  view  before  the  church,  as  required  by  law  with  respect  to 
all  executed  persons.  The  superior  of  the  order  of  La  Merced,  however, 
asked  for  the  body,  that  it  might  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground, 
and  brought  it  inside  the  church,  where  it  lay  shrouded  in  the  white 
habit  of  the  order.  Later  in  the  day  the  patriots  of  Huamanga, 
learning  that  a  movement  was  on  foot  to  incite  the  Indians  to  cremate 
the  remains,  removed  the  body  secretly  from  the  church  and  that 
very  night  gave  it  burial  in  the  chapel  of  Chiquinquira.  There  it 
must  still  remain. 


INTER-AMERICAN  CON¬ 
FERENCE  ON  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE,  FORESTRY,  AND 
ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  •/ 


The  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  held 
in  Hahana  in  1928,  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the  holding 
of  a  conference  to  consider  problems  of  plant  and  animal 
sanitation  and  also  adopted  another  resolution  empowering  the  Pan 
American  Union  to  develop  plans  for  agricultural  cooperation  which 
had  been  submitted  to  the  conference  for  consideration  by  various 
delegations. 

In  compliance  with  the  two  resolutions  of  the  sixth  conference,  the 
governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  appointed  a  permanent 
committee  on  inter-American  agricultural  cooperation,  composed  of 
three  members  of  the  board ;  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Colombia, 
His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Nicaragua,  and  the  Chaise  d’Affaires 
of  Paraguay.  The  principal  bases  of  the  plan  formulated  by  the 
committee  are: 

1.  The  holding  of  an  inter-American  conference  on  agriculture, 
forestry,  and  animal  industry. 

2.  The  oi^anization  in  each  country,  member  of  the  Union,  of  a 
national  cooperating  committee  to  collaborate  with  the  Pan  American 
Union  in  the  preparation  of  the  conference  and  in  the  carrying  out 
of  plans  for  continental  agricultural  cooperation. 

3.  The  oi^anization  in  the  Pan  American  Union  of  an  office  of 
agricultural  cooperation. 

In  pursuit  of  this  plan,  the  committee  drew  up  a  program  for  the 
inter-American  conference  on  agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  in¬ 
dustry.  The  office  of  agricultural  cooperation  has  been  organized  in 
the  Pan  American  Union,  and  since  March,  1928,  has  been  rendering 
important  services  to  agriculturists  in  all  countries  of  America  and 
cooperating  in  the  preparatory  work  for  the  conference.  In  20  out 
of  the  21  countries  of  America  national  cooperating  committees  on 
agriculture  have  been  organized  and  are  now'  functioning  and  render¬ 
ing  service  in  collaboration  with  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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At  its  meeting  of  May  1,  1929,  the  governing  board  tentatively 
approved  the  above-mentioned  program  and  designated  the  city  of 
Washington  as  the  seat  of  the  conference,  and  May  12,  1930,  as  the 
date  for  its  opening. 

The  study  in  common  of,  and  the  concerted  action  of  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  tropical  America  toward,  the  solution  of  agricultural  problems 
is  most  imperative  and  ui^ent,  due  to  the  following  facts: 

The  production  and  exportation  of  tropical  crops  is  rapidly  shifting 
from  tropical  America  to  Africa  and  the  East  Indies.  A  better  appli¬ 
cation  of  scientific  knowledge,  improved  methods  of  industrial  organ¬ 
ization,  cheap  labor,  faster  and  more  economical  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  and  the  close  collaboration  of  experiment  stations  with  the 
workers  in  the  fields  have  given  great  advantages  to  the  tropical 
countries  of  the  world  other  than  the  Americas. 

A  few  years  ago  Latin  America  produced  all  the  rubber  for  the 
consumption  of  the  world.  To-day  the  center  of  production  and 
export  has  passed  to  the  European  colonies  in  the  East.  Cacao  is 
a  native  American  plant;  to-day,  due  to  the  facts  referred  to  above 
and  to  diseases  which  have  devastated  American  plantations,  the 
Gold  Coast  now'  provides  more  than  half  of  the  world’s  supply. 

Quinine  is  another  product  native  to  America,  but  w’hile  its  Ameri¬ 
can  production  is  almost  extinguished,  scientific  methods  have 
developed  fine  varieties  in  Java.  The  supply  of  balata,  chicle,  and 
other  gums  has  a  distinct  migratory  tendency  to  the  East  Indies  and 
Malaya.  Kapok,  originally  an  American  plant,  is  produced  for  the 
world  markets  mainly  in  the  Philippines  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
The  abaca  of  Manila  and  the  sisal  of  Africa  and  Sumatra  tend  to 
replace  American  fibers  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Artificial  silk 
competes  with  the  production  of  cotton  in  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Peru, 
while  synthetic  rubber  may  yet  threaten  rubber  production  in  Brazil 
and  other  American  countries. 

The  selected  types  of  vegetable  oils  in  the  British  possessions  in 
Africa  and  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies  are  dislodging 
American  vegetable  oils  from  their  markets.  Tannin  from  Africa 
and  the  East  Indies  is  w'aging  victorious  competition  against  similar 
American  products.  The  list  could  be  continued  so  as  to  include 
almost  every  essential  product  of  tropical  America. 

Another  fact  that  makes  the  conference  urgent  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  American  agriculture  is  the  danger  of  the 
spread  of  diseases  w'hich  are  affecting  larger  and  larger  areas  of 
cultivation.  We  might  mention  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly;  the 
pink  bollworm  infesting  cotton;  weevils  affecting  potatoes  in  the 
Andean  region;  the  Morelos  orange  worm,  witch’s  broom,  monilia, 
and  other  parasites  of  cacao;  fungous  and  other  parasites  of  the 
rubber  tree;  the  coconut  diseases  known  as  red-ring,  die-back,  bud 
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rot,  and  others;  the  stephanoderes  weevil  of  coffee;  and  many  other 
pests  affectinp;  every  essential  factor  of  production  in  tropical  America. 

Another  fact  that  will  pjive  the  ajjricultural  conference  far-reaching 
usefulness  is  the  large,  almost  unbounded  field  for  the  enrichment  and 
improvement  of  the  present  agricultural  assets  of  the  American 
countries.  Up  to  the  present  the  production  of  tropical  America 
has  been  limited  to  plants  either  native  and  known  in  the  precolonial 
period,  or  the  few  imported  by  the  Spanish  colonists.  Science  has 
discovered  and  given  economic  value  to  hundreds  of  plants  growing 
in  other  tropical  lands  which  with  profier  care  can  be  grown  easily  in 
American  soil.  This  is  not  the  time  to  enter  into  a  techincal  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  addition  to  economic  values  that  their  introduction  would 
mean  to  tropical  America.  The  cultivation  of  plants  already  known 
to  science  will  be  not  only  a  source  of  employment  but  a  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people  through  better  nourishment  for  men  and 
animals,  and  a  factor  in  the  development  of  new  Indus  ries  which 
in  the  course  of  time  will  transform  the  national  econotmy  of  the 
countries  of  tropical  America. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  scientific  organization  of  agriculture 
is  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  and  the  scientific  adaptation 
of  lands  to  production.  The  time  is  approaching  when  the  “new” 
countries  will  have  to  make  an  inventory  to  determine  the  current 
value  of  production  assets  and  determine  how  they  are  being  used, 
to  what  extent  utilization  can  be  improved,  and  what  steps  should 
be  taken  to  increase  the  value  of  those  assets  which  have  been  misused. 

The  above  facts  will  give  a  measure  of  the  importance  of  the  coming 
conference  and  a  sense  of  its  actuality.  In  the  presence  of  keen  com¬ 
petition  from  other  tropical  lands,  the  countries  of  America  can  not 
escape  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  the  closest  cooperation  between 
science  and  industry,  and  the  revision  of  methods  used  on  the  land 
and  in  industry.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  conference  in  May,  1930, 
will  be  to  establish  this  close  contact  between  the  modern  develop¬ 
ments  of  science  and  the  actual  needs  of  economic  production. 
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THE  NEW  UNION  STATION 
This  fine  railroad  station  was  completed  early  in  1927. 
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THE  STATE  TREASURY.  BELLO  HORIZONTE 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  TELEGRAPHS 
One  of  the  newer  buildings  of  the  city,  o|iened  in  1927. 
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THE  LAW  SCHOOL,  BELLO  HORIZONTE 
This  school  is  part  of  the  University  of  Minas  Qeraes. 
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RIO  BRANCO  GRADE  SCHOOL 

Several  classes  have  recently  bogun  using  the  Dccroly  system.  The  school  employs  a  nurse  who  calls  in 
mothers  of  pupils  for  advisory  talks,  and  has  an  office  for  dental  inspection. 


THE  STATE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 
This  school,  conducted  by  the  State  fur  students  of  music,  was  built  in  1927. 


THIRD  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
RAILWAY  CONGRESS 

MONO  important  congresses  to  convene  before  the  end  of  this 
year  is  the  Third  South  American  Railway  Congress,  which 
jL,  JL.  will  be  held  in  Santiago,  capital  of  Chile,  in  December. 
In  connection  with  the  congress  there  will  be  an  international  expo¬ 
sition,  which  will  have  sections  devoted  to  exhibits  on  railways, 
highways,  foreign  travel,  and  motor  vehicles.  The  program  for  the 
congress  is  as  follows: 

Section  — Track  and  Operation. 

1.  Technical  Unit.  Standards  for  track  in  international  communications. 
Rejiurter,  Mr.  Gabriel  Quirds. 

2.  Uniformity  of  signal  systems  on  international  lines.  Reporter,  Mr.  Pedro 
Godoy. 

Section  B. — Materials  and  Traction. 

3.  Specifications  for  rolling  stock  on  international  lines.  Reporter,  Mr. 
Gabriel  Quirds. 

4.  Uniformity  of  brakes  in  rolling  stock  for  international  service.  Reporter, 
Mr.  Federico  Frick. 

5.  Standardization  of  rolling  stock.  Reporter,  Mr.  Victor  Rivera. 

6.  Electrification.  Selection  of  method.  Results  of  operation.  Reporter, 
Mr.  Rafael  Edwards. 

7.  Fuel.  Petroleum.  Reporter,  Mr.  Rodolfo  Jaramillo. 

8.  Modern  types  of  locomotives.  Results  of  operation.  International 
aspect.  Reporter,  Mr.  Enrique  Palma. 

Section  C. — Operation. 

9.  Elevators  and  transportation  of  grain  in  bulk.  Reporter,  not  yet  named. 

10.  International  transportation  in  sealed  cars.  Reporter,  Mr.  Alfonso 
Ldpez. 

11.  Safety  precautions.  Telegraph  and  telephone.  Reporter,  Mr.  Herndn 
Edwards. 

12.  Passenger  and  freight  cars.  Sanitation,  comfort,  refrigeration,  and  heat¬ 
ing.  Reporter,  Mr.  Juan  Waidele. 

13.  Railway  accidents;  causes;  measures  for  decreasing  them  to  a  minimum. 
Reporter,  Mr.  Manuel  Villaldn. 

14.  Traffic  regulations  for  railway  cars.  Reporter,  Mr.  Miguel  Montalvo. 

15.  Regulation  of  suburban  traffic  at  border  points.  Reporter,  not  yet  named. 

16.  Traffic  capacity  of  railways  and  measures  for  increasing  it.  Reporter, 
Mr.  Fernando  Mardones. 

17.  Automatic  block  system;  its  efficiency  and  use.  Reporter,  Mr.  Pedro 
Godoy. 
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Section  D. — Accounting  and  Statistics. 


18.  Uniformity  of  statistics.  Reporter,  Mr.  Donato  Toriello. 


Section  E. — Legislation  and  Management. 


19.  Agreements  on  international  traffic.  Reporter,  Mr.  Francisco  Bulncs. 

20.  Compulsory  insurance  in  international  transportation.  Reporter,  Mr. 
Alfonso  L6pez. 

Section  F. — General. 


21.  Regulations  governing  the  work  of  railway  employees.  Reporter,  Mr. 
Genaro  Benavides. 

22.  Measures  for  ])romoting  private  railway  construction.  Reporter,  Mr. 
Santiago  Marin  Vicuna. 

23.  Means  and  recommendations  for  expediting  the  connection  of  railway 
systems.  Reporter  not  yet  named. 

24.  Social  welfare  organizations  in  railway  companies.  Reporter,  Mr.  Carlos 
Valenzuela  Cruchaga. 

25.  Coordination  of  the  various  means  of  transportation.  Reporter,  Mr. 
Francisco  Mardones. 

26.  Selection  of  railway  technical  personnel.  Reporter,  Mr.  Ram6n  Montero. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  SENOR  DON  GONZALO  ZALDUMBIDE 


Former  Minister  of  Ecuador  in  the  United  States  and  member  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Fan 
American  Union,  who  has  been  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  bis  government. 


The  Governing  Board. 

The  governing  hoard  participated  as  a  body  in  two  events  of  the 
past  month,  first  as  hosts  and  then  as  guests.  On  the  first  occasion 
the  members  of  the  board  entertained  at  luncheon  the  council  of  the 
Pan  American  Society  in  recognition  of  the  services  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion  to  Pan  Americanism.  (A  full  account  of  this  luncheon  is  given 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.)  Later  in  the  month,  the  members  of  the 
governing  board  were  invited  by  the  Pan  American  Hospital  of 
New  York  to  inspect  that  institution,  the  following  chiefs  of  mission 
of  the  Latin  American  Republics  traveling  to  the  metropolis  by 
special  train: 

The  Ambassador  of  Cuba,  Senor  Don  Orestes  Ferrara. 

The  Minister  of  Colombia,  Senor  Dr.  Enrique  Olaya. 

The  Minister  of  Panama,  Senor  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro. 

The  Minister  of  Venezuela,  Senor  Dr.  Carlos  F.  Grisanti. 

The  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Senor  Don  Angel  Morales. 

The  Minister  of  Nicaragua,  Senor  Don  Juan  B.  Sacasa. 

The  Charge  d’Aflfaires  of  El  Salvador,  Senor  Don  Carlos  Leiva. 

The  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Guatemala,  Senor  Dr.  Ramiro  Fernandez. 

The  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Ecuador,  Senor  Don  Juan  Barberis. 

The  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Honduras,  Senor  Dr.  Carlos  A.  Perdomo. 

Senor  Don  Juan  B.  Chevalier,  Secretary  of  the  Legation  of  Panama. 

Senor  Dr.  George  de  la  Barra,  First  Secretary  of  the  Legation  of 
Bolivia. 

Senor  Dr.  Luis  Quintanilla,  Second  Secretary  of  the  Me.xican 
Embassy. 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
and  Dr.  William  Manger,  chief  of  the  financial  division  of  the  Union, 
accompanied  the  party. 

The  guests  were  met  at  the  station  in  New  York  by  a  committee 
representing  the  hospital,  which  committee  was  headed  by  Dr.  William 
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Sharpe.  The  nieinhers  of  the  hoard  visited  the  h(  spital  in  the  morning 
and  were  very  much  impressed  with  the  institution.  This  hospital, 
which  has  been  in  operation  since  October  19,  1927,  had  treated  over 
14,000  patients  between  that  date  and  April  1,  1929.  Of  the  total 
number,  about  95  per  cent  have  been  pei*sons  speaking  Spanish  or 
Portuguese.  After  a  careful  inspection  of  the  hospital,  the  members  of 
the  board  were  guests  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Bankers’  Club,  at  which 
were  present  some  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  the  commercial  and 
financial  life  of  New  York,  as  well  as  the  consuls  general  of  a  number 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  in  New  York. 

Several  members  of  the  governing  hoard  have  participated  in  the 
university  commencement  e.xercises  which  every  June  mark  the  end 
of  the  academic  year  in  the  United  States.  His  Excellency,  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  Chile,  Dr.  Carlos  G.  Davila,  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  from  Columbia  University;  a  similar  degree  was 
conferred  by  Boston  University  upon  His  Excellency,  the  Minister 
of  Uruguay,  Dr.  Jacobo  Varela,  and  His  E.xcellency,  the  Minister  of 
Panama,  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  gave  the  commencement  address  to 
the  large  class  graduating  from  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

It  is  of  much  interest  to  learn,  through  the  Charg4  d’Affaires  of 
Salvador,  Dr.  Carlos  Leiva,  that  his  Government,  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  contained  in  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Sixth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States,  has  appointed  a  national 
committee  to  consider  the  question  of  the  simplification  of  the  calendar. 
This  committee  consists  of  two  engineers.  Dr.  Pedro  S.  Fonseca  and 
Dr.  Jos4  E.  Alcaine.  Such  committees  in  the  Pan  American  Republics 
now  number  three — the  Peruvian,  the  Salvadorean,  and  that  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Director  General’s  Office. 

On  May  27  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau  held  the  opening  session  of  their  first  conference  at  the  Pan 
American  Union.  They  were  received  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  the 
Director  General,  who  welcomed  them  to  the  Union  and  congratu¬ 
lated  them  on  the  satisfactory  progress  which  is  being  made  in  health 
and  sanitation  in  the  American  republics.  Doctor  Rowe  said  in  part : 

I  am  delighted  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  extend  to  you  a  warm 
welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

You  are  meeting  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Conference  held  at  Lima  in  1927,  and  this,  I  believe,  is  the  first  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau. 

The  service  which  you  are  ix;rforming  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
present  and  to  the  future  of  the  nations  of  America.  Problems  such  as  those 
confronting  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
processes  of  international  cooperation.  In  a  very  real  sense  the  bureau  typifies 
all  that  is  best  and  most  inspiring  in  the  Pan  American  movement.  Through 
your  efforts  the  experience  of  each  and  every  one  of  the  republics  of  America  is 
made  available  to  all,  and  it  is  through  such  interchange  that  progress  in  public 
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health  and  sanitation  is  liest  assured.  You  are  working  in  a  field  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  the  welfare  and  to  the  |)rosi)erity  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

The  Pan  American  Union  feels  honored  by  your  presence  here  to-day,  and  I 
wish  to  extend  to  each  and  every  member  of  the  board  the  warmest  possible 
welcome  and  to  combine  therewith  the  earnest  hope  for  the  fullest  measure 
of  success  in  the  important  mission  that  has  been  entrusted  to  you. 

The  members  of  the  Sanitary  Bureau  who  were  present  were  the 
following:  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Cumming,  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Health  Public  Service,  director;  Surgeon  B.  J.  Lloyd,  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  who  is  detailed  to  the  bureau  for  special 
duty;  Dr.  Mario  J.  Lehredo,  of  Habana,  Cuba,  vice  director;  Dr. 
Sol6n  Nunez,  of  San  Jos^,  Costa  Rica;  Dr.  Ramon  Baez  Soler,  of 
Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic;  Dr.  Justo  F.  Gonzalez,  of 
Montevideo,  Uruguay;  Dr.  Joao  Pedro  de  Albuquerque,  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil;  and  Surgeon  John  D.  Long,  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  traveling  representative. 

Dr.  Carlos  Enrique  Paz  Soldan,  honary  director,  and  Dr.  Sebastian 
Lorente,  secretary,  both  of  Lima,  Peru,  were  unable  to  he  present. 
An  account  of  the  work  of  this  conference  will  be  published  in  the 
ne.xt  number  of  the  Bulletin. 

Dr.  Rowe  later  entertained  informally  at  luncheon  in  honor  of  the 
directors  of  the  Sanitary  Bureau,  when  several  high  officials  were 
invited  to  meet  them. 

A  few  days  prior  to  these  events,  the  Director  General  presided 
at  the  christening  of  the  amphibian  plane  Washington  at  Bolling  Field, 
making  a  brief  address  on  the  effect  of  aerial  communication  on  inter¬ 
national  relations.  Mrs.  William  P.  MacCracken,  wife  of  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Aeronautics,  performed  the  ceremony, 
in  the  presence  of  an  audience  representative  of  diplomatic  and  offi¬ 
cial  circles.  Brief  remarks  were  made  by  the  Charge  d’Affaires  of 
Argentina,  Dr.  Julian  Enciso;  the  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Uruguay,  Dr. 
Jos4  A.  Mora,  and  Dr.  Mello,  on  behalf  of  the  Brazilian  Embassy. 
This  plane,  the  flagship  of  the  New  York-Buenos  Aires  Airways  Cor¬ 
poration  and  one  of  the  new’cst  of  the  great  Sikorsky  32-passenger 
amphibians,  left  Washington  June  1 1  on  an  8,500-mile  flight,  to  survey 
the  air  route  from  Miami  to  Buenos  Aires,  preparatory  to  establishing 
air-mail  service  between  the  United  States  and  Argentina. 

The  Director  General  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming,  not  long 
after  this,  the  two  intrepid  Peruvian  aviators,  Capt.  C.  Martinez  de 
Pinillos  and  Lieut.  Carlos  Zegarra,  who  called  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  accompanied  by  His  Excellency  the  Peruvian  Ambassador, 
Dr.  Hernan  Velarde,  and  the  first  Counsellor  of  the  Peruvian  Em¬ 
bassy,  Dr.  Alfredo  Gonzalez-Prada.  The  warm  good  wishes  of  the 
Director  General  went  with  them  on  their  projected  homew’ard  flight 
to  Lima. 
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GUESTS  AT  LUN'CUEON  IN  UONOR  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN 
SANITARY'  BUREAU 

Thp  director!  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  who  met  in  Washington  to  consider  the  organization 
of  the  bureau  and  to  formulate  a  program  of  its  future  activities  pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopttni  at  the 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Confemnce  in  Lima,  were  entertained  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe.  Dinn’tor  tleneral  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  at  a  luncheon  .May  28.  1929.  First  row,  left  to.right:  Dr.  Mario  G.  Lebn'do. 
Vice  Director  of  the  Pan  .Vmerican  .Sanitary  Bureau.  Din'ctor  ol  “Las  Animas.”  Hospital,  and  Chief, 
Section  of  Epidemiology,  Health  Department  of  Cuba,  Dr.  Justo  V.  flonz&lez.  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the 
School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Montevideo;  Dr.  Jo3o  Pislro  dc  .Mbuquerque,  Director  of  the 
Maritime  and  Fluvial  Sanitary  .Service  of  the  National  Department  of  Public  Health  of  Brazil:  Dr.  Solon 
Nuftez,  Secn-tary  of  Public  Health  and  Social  Welfare  of  Costa  Rica;  and  Dr.  Ramon  Bfter  Soler,  .\ssist- 
ant  Secretary  of  Health  and  Charity  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  Second  row,  left  to  right:  Dr.  Hugh 
S.  Cumming,  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service;  Ma).  Gen.  M.  W. 
Ireland.  Su^eon  General  of  the  United  States  .\rmy;  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
.Ymerican  I'nion;  Rear  .Ydmiral  Charles  E.  Riggs.  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Navy;  Dr. 
Bolivar  J.  Lloyd,  .\s.sistant  to  the  Directorof  the  Sanitary  Bureau;  Dr.  Taliaferro  Clark,  .Senior  Surgeon 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service;  Dr.  John  D.  I.ong,  Traveling  Representative  of  the  Pan 
.\merican  Sanitary  Bureau;  Dr.  C.  C.  Pierce,  .Y.ssistant  Siirgi'on  General  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service;  and  Dr.  E.  Gil  Borges,  .Assistant  Directorof  the  Pan  .\merican  Union. 


Other  recent  visitors  to  the  Pan  American  Union  include  Dr. 
Joaquin  Samper,  a  Colombian  financier,  and  Senorita  Samper,  who 
called  accompanied  by  His  Excellency  Dr.  Enrique  Olay  a.  Minister 
of  Colombia;  the  Chargd  d’AfTaires  of  Uruguay,  Dr.  Jos6  A.  Mora, 
and  Madame  Mora;  and  Dr.  Francisco  Mardones,  former  Minister 
of  Public  Works  of  Chile  and  dean  of  the  school  of  engineering  of 
the  University  of  Chile,  and  Madame  Mardones.  These  guests 
were  received,  on  the  occasion  of  their  several  visits,  by  the  Director 
General  and  conducted  about  the  building. 

The  eight  young  American  finalists  in  the  annual  high  school 
oratorical  contest,  sponsored  by  various  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  were  received  by  the  Director  General  prior  to  the  tour  of 
Latin  America  which  they  are.  given  as  the  reward  for  their  success 
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The  Director  General  spoke  to  them  about  the  peoples  of  the  countries 
which  they  were  to  visit,  and  gave  them  the  publications  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  descriptive  of  those  countries. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Adviser’s  Office. 

The  foreign  trade  adviser,  Mr.  William  A.  Reid,  will  soon  leave 
for  another  visit  on  behalf  of  the  Pan  American  Union — his  last  was 
made  several  years  ago — to  the  Republics  of  Central  America, 
Panama,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Haiti,  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
He  will  bear  to  the  officials  of  the  nations  visited  the  greetings  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  and  will  observe  especially  the  factors  w'hich 
are  conducing  to  the  material  progress  of  these  countries:  The  new 
highways,  in  some  countries  opening  to  easy  communication  districts 
which  can  now  be  exploited  with  coffee  or  some  other  profitable 
crop;  the  railway  lines  which  are  adding  new  sections  and  branches 
connecting  one  country  with  another;  the  aviation  fields;  the  new 
industries  as  well  as  those  of  long  standing,  and  the  many  other 
changes  which  are  so  rapidly  taking  place  in  the  modem  world. 

The  Library. 

The  librarian  has  been  notified  by  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica 
that  its  national  cooperating  committee  on  bibliography  has  been 
appointed,  with  the  following  membership:  Dr.  Luis  Dobles  Segreda, 
Secretary  of  Public  Education;  Dr.  J.  Fidel  Tristan,  principal  of  the 
Liceo  of  Costa  Rica;  Dr.  Vincente  Lachner  Sandoval,  director  of  the 
Cartago  Institute;  and  Dr.  Anastasio  Alfaro,  director  of  the  National 
Museum. 

The  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Antonio  Batres  Jauregui, 
eminent  historian  of  Guatemala,  on  the  national  committee  on  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  that  country  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Senor 
don  Tacito  Molina  I. 

During  the  past  month  the  library  received  458  volumes.  Of  these 
the  principal  donations  were  received  from  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  the  Legation  of  Colombia,  the  Cuban  Academy  of  History, 
and  the  library  of  the  Bogata  Law  School.  Various  authors  con¬ 
tributed  individual  volumes. 

The  library  has  been  specially  fortunate  in  adding  to  its  shelves  an 
edition  of  de  Solis,  Histoire  de  la  conquete  de  Mexique,  published  at 
The  Hague,  1692:  The  substance  oj  the  speech  o/  Sir  James  Macintosh 
in  the  House  oj  Commons,  June  15,  1824,  published  in  London,  1824, 
the  appendix  to  which  contains  the  official  correspondence  on  the 
recognition  by  Great  Britain  of  Colombia,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Chile; 
two  volumes  on  the  early  history  of  Argentina:  A  narrative  oj  the  expe¬ 
dition  to,  and  the  storming  oj,  Buenos  Ayres,  by  an  officer,  attached  to 
the  expedition,  Bath,  1807,  and  A  summary  account  oj  the  viceroyalty 
oj  Buenos  Ayres,  etc.,  extracted  from  the  best  authorities,  London, 
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1806;  two  volumes  on  British  Honduras:  The  defense  of  the  settlers  of 
Honduras,  London,  1824,  and  An  Account  of  the  British  Settlement  of 
Honduras,  London,  1809;  William  Walton’s  Present  state  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  London,  1810;  and  The  history  of  a  voyage  to  the  Malouine  (or 
Falkland)  islands  made  in  1763  and  Pte.,  translated  from  Dom 
Pemety’s  historical  journal  written  in  French,  London,  1771. 

In  addition  to  these  the  following  acquisitions  of  new'  books  may 
be  mentioned: 

Brazil  of  to-day.  Economic  forces  and  development.  Publication  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Commerical  Expansion,  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Com¬ 
merce.  Rio  de  .Janeiro,  1929.  106  p.  (Text  in  Portuguese  and  English.) 

Brazil  and  the  League  of  Nations.  By  Jos6  Carlos  de  Macedo  Soares.  Paris, 
A.  Pedone,  1928.  260  p. 

The  Isthmian  highway.  A  review  of  the  problems  of  the  Caribbean.  By  Hugh 
Gordon  Miller  .  .  .  Foreword  by  Miguel  Cruchaga  .  .  .  and  introduction  by 
.James  M.  Beck  .  .  .  New  York,  Macmillan  Company,  1929.  327  p. 

The  public  international  conference.  Its  function,  organization,  and  procedure. 
By  Norman  L.  Hill  .  .  .  Stanford  University,  Stanford  University  Press,  1929. 
267  p. 

Combing  the  Caribbees.  By  Harry  L.  Foster.  New'  York.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
1929.  302  p. 

The  Mexican  agrarian  revolution.  By  Frank  Tannenbaum.  New  York,  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1929.  543  p.  (Publication  of  the  Institute  of  Economics  of  the 
Brookings  Institution.) 

The  River  Plate  republics.  A  survey  of  the  religious,  economic,  and  social  con¬ 
ditions  in  Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay.  By  Webster  E.  Browning.  New 
York.  World  Dominion  Press,  1928.  139  p.,  maps. 

A  brief  anthology  of  Mexican  prose.  Edited  with  introduction,  notes,  and  vocab¬ 
ulary.  By  S.  L.  Millard  Ros^enlwirg  .  .  .  and  Ernest  H.  Templin  .  .  .  Stanford 
University,  1928.  210  p.  (Stanford  Spanish  series.) 

A  brief  anthology  of  Mexican  verse.  Edited  with  introduction,  notes,  and 
vocalndary.  By  S.  L.  Millard  Rosenberg  and  Ernest  H.  Templin.  .  .  .  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  1928.  193  p.  (Stanford  Spanish  series.) 

La  mujer  peruana  a  travis  de  los  siglos.  By  Elvira  Garcia  y  Garcia.  Tomo  2. 
Lima,  Imprenta  Americana,  1925.  977  p. 

Uistoria  de  la  provincia  de  Corrientes  desde  la  revolucidn  de  Mayo  al  tratado  del 
C uadrildtero.  By  Herndn  Fdlix  G6mez.  Corrientes,  Imprenta  del  Estado,  1929 
367  p. 

Boletln  de  la  biblioteca  del  Congreso  Nacional.  Octubre,  1927-Septiembre,  1928. 
Afio  10.  Buenos  Aires,  1929.  534  p.  (Contains  legislation  of  foreign  countries 

of  s|)ecial  interest,  chronology  of  the  Argentine  Congress,  and  lists  of  additions 
to  the  library.) 

Manual  de  composicidn  castellana.  By  Luis  C.  Infante.  Lima,  Imprenta 
Minerva,  1929.  313  p. 

Aspectos  de  Lima.  3rd  ed.  Historia  grdhea  de  la  capital  del  Peru  .  .  .  1929. 
Fotograffas  y  leyendas  de  Fabio  Camacho.  Lima,  Editorial  Incatcca.  4  p. 
text,  72  p.  plates. 

Colombia  cafetera.  Informaci6n  histdrica,  polftica,  civil,  administrativa, 
geogrdhea  .  .  .  de  cafd  de  la  Repdblica  de  Colombia.  Obra  ilustrada  con  470 
fotograbados  y  27  pdginas  en  colores.  Por  Diego  Monsalve.  Barcelona,  Artes 
Grdficas,  1927.  949  p. 

Manual  de  composicidn  castellana.  By  Luis  C.  Infante.  Lima,  Imp. 
Minerva,  1929.  313  p.  8°. 
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Histoire  d’llaili.  By  Thomas  Madiou.  Tomes  1-3.  Port-au-Priiice,  Impri- 
merie  Edmond  Chenet,  1922.  3  v. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  library  also  received  a  collection  of 
the  works  of  the  Ecuadorian  author  Juan  Montalvo,  published  by 
(larnier  Herinanos  of  Paris  and  consisting  of  the  following  titles:  Siete 
fratado)^;  Iais  ('atiUnaria>i;  El  cosmopoUta;  Cajdtulos;  and  El  expectador. 

The  library  has  also  received  the  following  new  magazines: 

Esiudios.  A  bimonthly  review  of  the  Catholic  University,  Lima,  Peru.  Vol.  1, 
Num.  1,  was  a  double  number  for  July  and  August,  1928.  52  p.  octavo. 

Guia  del  Lector.  A  monthly  bulletin  of  new  books.  Published  by  the  firm 
Espasa-CaljK?,  S.  A.,  Calle  Suipacha  585,  Buenos  Aires.  Ailo  1,  Num.  1,  .\i)ril, 
1929.  8  p. 

Ambas  Atniricas.  A  weekly  newspaper  in  Spanish  and  English  edited  by 
Eduardo  Costa,  Avenida  de  Mayo  769,  Buenos  Aires.  Ano  1,  Niim.  2,  May  4, 
1929.  A  newspaper  six  columns  wide  devoted  to  the  development  of  friendly 
relations  between  Argentina  and  the  United  States. 

El  Comercio.  Organ  of  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Puebla,  Mexico. 
Published  weekly  under  the  direetion  of  Sehor  .\ntonio  .Vrellano. 

Since  the  last  report  was  made  in  these  notes,  the  library  has 
acquired  317  photographs  from  Colombia,  Uruguay,  Bolivia,  Argen¬ 
tina,  Chile,  Peru,  Costa  Rica,  and  Haiti.  More  than  one  hundred 
of  these  are  of  beautiful  Chilean  scenes,  most  of  the  others  having  to 
do  with  schools  in  the  various  countries  named. 

Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation. 

Miss  Heloise  Brainerd,  chief  of  the  division,  made  a  brief  address 
on  the  need  for  cultural  contacts  between  the  Americas  at  the  recent 
biennial  council  meeting  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs.  An  e.xhibit  of  the  Pan  American  Union  publications  and  of 
South  American  school  material  was  also  prepared  for  this  occasion. 
All  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  the  General  Federation  now  has 
14,000  affiliated  organizations,  with  2,000,000  members. 

Among  the  many  recent  callers  in  the  Division  should  he  mentioned 
Dr.  Dario  Salas,  a  Chilean  educator  of  long  e.xperience  and  high 
standing,  now  Counselor  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  Doctor 
Salas  is  at  present  visiting  educational  institutions  in  the  United 
States  on  an  educational  mission  from  his  country,  a  mission  in  which 
the  division  endeavored  to  be  of  every  jiossihle  assistance.  He  intends 
to  proceed  from  the  United  States  to  Europe  for  similar  study. 

The  fact  that  the  work  of  the  division  ranges  over  a  wide  field  is 
exemplified  by  two  requests  of  the  past  month :  One  for  info'^mation 
regarding  courses  suitable  for  a  prospective  teacher  of  Spanish  in  two 
of  the  leading  universities  of  South  America,  and  the  other  for  the 
names  of  schools  in  South  America  which  would  exchange  collections 
of  their  national  stamps  with  a  primary  school  in  Maryland — both 
the  older  and  the  younger  students  being  desirous  of  a  closer  relation¬ 
ship  with  their  fellows  of  other  Pan  American  nations. 
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Parcel  post  convention. — The  parcel  post  convention  signed  by 
representatives  of  the  several  Pan  American  Republics  and  Spain  to 
the  Second  Pan  American  Postal  Congress,  in  Mexico  City, .November 
9,  1926,  was  approved  by  the  Congress  of  Guatemala  May  28,  1928, 
and  ratibed  and  promulgated  by  President  Chac6n  on  November  30, 
1928.  {El  Guotemalteco,  Guatemala,  March  8,  1929.) 

PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Deposit  of  instruments  of  ratification. — The  instruments 
of  ratification  by  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  and  Panama  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  on  Commercial  Aviation,  signed  at  the  Sixth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  in  Hahana,  February  20,  1928,  were 
deposited  in  the  Department  of  State  of  Cuba,  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  of  that  conference,  on  April  24,  May  4,  and  May  13,  1929, 
respectively. 

SALVADOR-GERMANY 

Agreement  on  passport  visas. — An  agreement  will  soon  go  into 
effect  by  which  Salvador  and  Germany  consent  to  the  reciprocal 
abolishment  of  passport  visas.  A  citizen  of  either  country  may 
enter  and  leave  the  other  without  having  his  passport  countersigned, 
needing  only  to  show  a  passport,  valid  in  his  own  country,  by  which 
his  nationality  may  be  unquestionably  determined.  Children  under 
15  years  of  age  must  present  only  an  official  certificate  of  name,  age, 
nationality,  and  residence,  which  document,  in  the  case  of  children 
above  10  years  of  age,  should  be  accompanied  by  a  photograph 
stamped  by  the  official  who  issues  it. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


CoN.sTiTUTiONAL  AMENDMENTS. — A  law  declaring  the  necessity  of 
amending  the  (Constitution  of  the  Republic  and  calling  an  assembly 
of  specially  elected  representatives  for  the  revision  of  articles  6,  7,  8, 
9,  10,  11,  23,  37,  38,  39,  42,  43,  44,  52,  53,  65,  72  (par.  2),  73,  74,  75, 
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76,  77,  95,  100,  104,  105,  106,  and  108  was  passed  by  the  National 
Assembly  on  March  20,  1929,  and  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month. 

PERU 

Institute  of  criminology. — An  official  decree  of  February  13, 
1929,  establishes  the  institute  of  criminology,  provided  for  by  article 
409  of  the  Peruvian  Penal  Code.  The  chief  of  the  Penitentiary 
Medical  Service  will  preside  over  the  institute  under  the  direction  of 
the  law  faculty  of  San  Marcos  University,  Lima.  Other  members  of 
the  institute  will  be  the  professor  of  criminology,  the  psychiatry 
specialist,  and  the  fingerprint  specialist  of  the  general  prison  board, 
the  Lima  and  Callao  prison  physicians,  those  of  the  Provinces  or  their 
representatives,  and  a  secretary.  The  entire  body  of  the  institute 
will  compose  the  advisory  council.  The  penitentiary  physicians  and 
the  fingerprint  specialist  will  act  as  an  e.xecutive  board,  with  the 
following  duties: 

(a)  Identification,  and  anthropological  and  psychopathological 
study  of  prisoners  committed  to  the  penitentiary,  investigation  of 
their  cases  with  regard  to  causes  and  special  aspects,  and  suggested 
treatment  for  each  case. 

(b)  Case  record  of  each  prisoner,  to  contain  all  possible  data  as  to 
his  family,  history  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  development 
of  the  individual,  his  early  influences,  personal  health,  results  of  a 
physiological,  psychological,  pathological,  and  sociological  e.xamina- 
tion,  data  as  to  any  other  crimes  committed,  and  his  vocational 
inclinations. 

(c)  Follow-up  study  of  the  case  noting,  at  least  every  three  months, 
any  important  fact  in  the  record  of  each  person. 

(d)  Advice  to  the  central  prison  board  as  to  the  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  education  of,  and  suitable  treatment  and  work  for  each 
prisoner. 

(e)  Report  on  any  dangerous  tendencies  due  to  mental  causes  when 
the  parole  of  the  prisoner  is  in  question. 

(/)  Establishment  of  a  museum  of  criminology  and  publication  of  a 
bulletin  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  investigations  and  work  of  the 
institute. 

The  institute  of  criminology  shall  be  used  in  teaching  the  courses 
of  special  penal  law  and  of  medical  jurisprudence  in  the  college  of 
law  and  those  of  psychiatry  and  legal  medicine  in  the  college  of 
medicine  in  the  University  of  San  Marcos;  it  may  establish  relations 
with  similar  institutions  in  other  countries,  and  may,  at  the  will  of 
the  (lovernment,  take  active  part  in  the  oflicial  contribution  of  the 
country  to  any  international  congresses  relating  to  criminology  and 
penal  science. 
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The  establishment  of  the  institute  of  criminology,  whose  organiza¬ 
tion  and  work  have  been  briefly  outlined,  marks  an  important  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  scientific  development  of  Peruvian  criminal  law.  This 
institute  is  in  keeping  with  the  ideas  and  principles  which  have 
played  such  an  effective  part  in  rebuilding  penal  science,  and  will 
make  use  of  anthropological,  psychological,  pathological,  and  socio¬ 
logical  factors  to  determine  the  proper  punishment  for  each  criminal 
and  the  means  of  defending  society  from  the  dangers  of  deliiujuency. 
The  institute  of  criminology  will  thus  give  valuable  service  to 
Peruvian  justice,  and  will  be  an  invaluable  center  for  observation 
and  study  to  those  concerned  with  the  study  of  this  interesting  side 
of  penal  science.  {El  Peruano,  April  10,  1929.) 


BRAZIL 


Congresses  and  expositions. — The  National  Agricultural  Society 
(Sociedade  Xacional  de  Agricultura)  has  suggested  to  the  Ministry  of 
.Vgriculture  that  a  national  e.xposition  of  milk  and  milk  products, 
fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  be  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  Sep¬ 
tember  20  to  October  ti,  1929.  The  suggestion  has  been  accepted 
and  a  committee  composed  of  the  leading  agriculturists  of  the 
Republic,  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and  delegates  of 
the  rural  associations  is  in  charge  of  the  organization  of  the  exposition. 

The  Federation  of  Rural  Associations  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  held 
during  the  month  of  May  its  third  rural  congress,  during  which  the 
most  important  topics  related  to  the  development  of  the  State  along 
agricultural  lines  were  discussed. 

Other  expositions  and  congresses  held  in  Brazil  during  the  months 
of  May  and  June  were  the  following:  Congress  on  Measures  for 
Fighting  Ants,  which  opened  at  Sao  Paulo  on  May  13;  the  stock 
show,  also  held  at  Sao  Paulo;  and  the  sample  fair,  held  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

COLOMBIA 

Scientific  study  of  coffee  raising. — We  learn  from  the  Bogota 
press  that  the  National  Coffee  Growers’  Association  is  about  to 
establish  experimental  farms  where  the  most  modern  methods  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  cultivation  and  curing  of  the  coffee  bean  will  be  taught. 
The  association  has  also  decided  to  offer  three  scholarships  to  each 
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Departnu'iit  of  the  Hepuhlie,  so  that  those  most  interested  in  this, 
the  most  important  hraneh  of  national  a{;rieulture,  may  learn  and 
spread  in  their  respective  reftions  the  scientific  methods  now  in  use 
in  the  principal  coffee-fijrowing  countries. 

ECUADOU 

Loans  to  tobacco  planteus. — In  order  to  promote  the  production 
and  improve  the  (juality  of  tobacco  in  the  Province  of  Esmeraldas, 
the  President  of  Ecuador  has  issued  a  decree  authorizing  the  director 
general  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  to  invest  the  sum  of  100,000  sucres 
in  loans  to  the  tobacco  planters  of  this  region.  These  will  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  commission  which 
traveled  through  the  Province  making  a  thorough  study  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  each  farmer  being  able  to  borrow  up  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  leaf  tobacco  which  he  promises  to  sell  the  Government. 

GUATEMALA 

Cultivation  of  wheat. — Information  has  been  received  throug'u 
the  press  that  definite  steps  are  being  taken  in  the  Department  of 
Jalapa  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  an  evidence  of  the  growing 
interest  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  manifest  throughout  the  Republic. 
The  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  also  embarked  on  a  campaign  toward 
this  end  and  has  proposed  free  distribution  of  seed  in  the  upland 
regions,  together  with  e.xemption  from  military  service  of  those 
Indians  planting  a  certain  acreage. 

MEXICO 

Agricultural  production. — The  following  information  on  the 
cotton,  wheat,  and  tomato  production  of  Mexico  during  1928,  or  the 
1927-28  season,  as  compared  to  the  percentage  of  yield  and  total 
production  of  several  previous  years  was  published  by  El  Economista 
of  May  1,  1929,  based  on  data  submitted  by  the  General  Bureau  of 
Agriculture ; 

During  the  year  1928  a  total  of  60,375,600  kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2 
pounds)  of  cotton  was  produced  in  Mexico,  of  which  39,814,524  kilograms  were 
grown  in  the  north,  172,500  kilograms  in  the  Gulf  region,  19,995,050  kilograms 
in  the  North  Pacific  zone,  241,526  in  the  South  Pacific  zone,  and  152,000  kilo 
grams  in  the  central  region.  Comjjaring  these  figures  with  those  for  1927  we 
find  that  the  area  sown  was  53.92  per  cent  greater,  the  proportionate  yield  for  the 
land  under  cultivation  1.02  per  cent  greater,  and  the  total  production  55.35  per 
cent  greater.  Continuing  the  comparison  with  the  average  of  the  five  preceding 
years,  we  fiiid  the  area  sown  to  be  15.41  per  cent  greater,  the  yield  0.67  jier  cent 
greater,  and  the  total  production  14.79  per  cent  greater. 

The  total  production  of  wheat  for  the  1927-28  season  reached  300,210,753 
kilograms,  of  which  71,743,054  kilograms  were  grown  in  the  north,  836,840  kilo- 
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grams  in  tlie  Gulf  region,  46, 434, SOU  kilograms  in  the  North  Paeific  region, 
3,722,803  kilograms  in  the  South  Pacific  zone,  and  177,473,256  kilograms  on  the 
central  plateau.  These  figures  reveal  a  decrease  of  2.18  j)er  cent  in  area  sown, 
5.24  per  cent  in  yield,  and  7.22  per  cent  in  total  production  as  compared  to  the 
1926  27  season,  but  in  comparison  with  the  average  for  the  last  five  years  repre¬ 
sent  an  increase  of  1.64  per  cent  in  area  sown,  4.33  per  cent  in  yield,  and  6.03 
l)er  cent  in  total  production. 

The  tomato  production  of  the  Rei)ublic  during  the  1927-28  season  totaled 
88,830,631  kilograms,  of  which  7,962,816  kilograms  were  grown  in  the  north, 
14,265,950  kilograms  in  the  Gulf  region,  46,561,600  kilograms  in  the  North  Pacific 
zone,  1,332,561  kilograms  in  the  South  Pacific  region,  and  18,707,704  kilograms 
in  the  central  j)lateau.  In  comparison  with  the  production  during  1926-27,  this 
represents  a  decrease  of  3.01  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  land  under  cidtivation 
and  a»i  increase  of  9.62  per  cent  in  the  yield  and  6.34  per  cent  in  the  total  i)roduc- 
tion,  while  comparison  with  the  averages  for  the  last  three  years  shows  an  increase 
of  13.11  i)er  cent  in  the  area  sown,  11.44  per  cent  in  yield,  and  26.06  in  total 
])roduction. 

NICARAGUA 

Agricultural  school. — A  few  months  ago  the  Government 
acquired  land  near  Managua  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
school  and  experimental  farm.  On  this  land,  which  was  formerly 
the  aviation  field,  there  is  a  well  of  good  water,  houses,  stables,  etc. 
A  good  system  of  irrigation  will  be  installed  and  two  sections  of  land 
pla.ited  to  com,  one  by  the  old  method  and  one  by  the  modern,  in 
order  to  show  the  greater  yield  which  it  is  expected  will  be  received 
from  the  latter. 

Farm  schools  for  children. — The  President  of  the  Republic  plans 
to  encourage  Nicaraguan  children  to  learn  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
while  they  study  by  establishing  farm  schools  for  children  in  nearly 
all  the  Departments  of  the  country.  These  farms  will  consist  of  from 
125  to  250  acres.  The  first  has  already  been  opened  in  Matagalpa. 
In  order  to  qualify  for  entrance,  a  child  must  he  at  least  7  years  old. 

PARAGUAY 

Tung  oil  as  a  possible  product. — El  IJiario,  Asuncion,  has 
published  a  report  by  the  United  States  vice  consul  in  that  city  on 
the  economic  value  of  tung  oil,  its  cultivation,  manufacture,  and 
commercial  use,  intended  to  show  its  suitability  as  a  Paraguayan 
product.  This  oil  is  extracted  from  the  dried  berries  of  the  Chinese 
tung  tree,  and  has  proved  to  he  one  of  the  best  bases  for  paints  and 
varnishes,  and  is  also  in  demand  in  the  manufacture  of  linoleums 
and  other  waterproof  cloth.  It  has  been  used  by  the  (^hinese  for 
centuries,  hut  the  method  of  extraction  is  very  primitive.  Although 
the  large  American  paint  manufacturers,  appreciating  its  value  and 
possibilities,  have  experimented  successfully  with  the  culture  of  the 
tung  tree  in  various  parts  of  the  Ignited  States,  the  demand  still 
greatly  exceeds  the  supply.  The  vice  consul  believes  that  Paraguay 
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has  ideal  conditions  of  climate,  soil,  humidity,  and  drainafjc  for  the 
best  production  of  this  tree,  as  well  as  available  land,  labor,  and  means 
of  transportation.  Another  advantage,  he  points  out,  is  the  small 
amount  of  capital  essential  to  such  an  experiment,  from  which  posi¬ 
tive  results  may  be  expected  within  five  or  six  yearn. 

Aid  to  the  farmer. — The  Banco  Agricola  of  Asuncion  is  lead¬ 
ing  a  movement  to  be  of  genuine  service  to  the  Paraguayan  farmer. 
The  immediate  object  is  to  protect  tbe  cotton  and  tobacco  growers 
from  speculators  by  keeping  them  informed  as  to  prices,  fluctuation 
of  the  market,  reliable  dealers,  etc.  The  bank  is  also  carrying  out  a 
campaign  to  encourage  the  production  of  better  crops,  both  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality.  This  is  being  accomplished  through  the  free  dis¬ 
tribution  of  samples  of  cotton  and  tobacco  of  superior  quality  and 
by  weekly  neighborhood  gatherings  to  acquaint  the  people  with  the 
benefits  of  the  service  and  by  offering  prizes  for  the  best  production 
in  high  quality  and  in  large  quantity.  Some  prizes  have  consisted 
of  a  plot  of  land,  a  plow,  etc.  This  campaign  is  also  conducted 
through  the  newspapers,  through  pamphlets  on  pertinent  subjects, 
and  through  the  distribution  of  appropriate  postei-s. 

Crop  prospects  in  Ita. — Indications  forecast  an  excellent  harvest 
of  cotton  and  tobacco  in  the  Ita  region.  The  yield  is  expected  to 
double  that  of  last  year,  taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of 
land  under  cultivation.  Although  previous  low  prices  for  corn  and 
rice  have  discouraged  large  plantings  of  these  crops,  it  is  thought 
that  not  less  than  900,000  kilos  of  rice  will  be  harvested  and  com 
enough  for  home  consumption. 


PERU 

Stock  show  and  agricultural  conference. — The  Second 
National  Stock  Show'  was  opened  in  Lima  on  May  2,  together  with 
the  First  National  Conference  on  Agriculture  and  Livestock.  Thus  by 
scientific  exhibits  and  discussion  of  its  agricultural  problems,  Peru 
contributes  to  the  improvement  of  its  cattle  and  its  crops.  Elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  agricultural  and  veterinary  schools,  farms, 
stock-breeding  stations,  experimental  stations,  and  other  similar 
institutions  aid  the  farmer;  specialists,  both  native  and  foreign, 
study  vegetable  and  animal  pathology.  The  stock  show  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  12  divisions,  as  follows;  1,  Horses,  asses,  mules;  2,  cattle; 
3,  alpacas,  llamas,  vicunas,  huarizos;  4,  sheep,  goats;  5,  pigs;  6,  fowls 
and  rabbits;  7,  dogs  and  cats;  8,  dairy  products;  9,  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts;  10,  foods  for  animals;  11,  machinery;  12,  agricultural  education 
and  propaganda. 

The  Lima  press,  as  also  that  of  other  im|)ortant  cities,  speaks  of 
the  great  interest  aroused  in  all  parts  of  the  country  by  the  stock 
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show  and  the  confenMico,  to  which  the  Govcrninent  has  contrihutod 
hy  vahiahlc  prizes. 

SALVADOR 

Agricultural  society. — The  Diarlo  Ofielal  of  February  10,  1929, 
publishes  the  statutes  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Salvador,  which 
the  farmers  of  the  country  have  organized  in  order  to  consolidate 
agricultural  interests.  Its  main  objects  are  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
the  aid  of  the  public  authorities  and  the  requisite  assurance  that  the 
agricultural  industry  will  be  free  from  surcharges,  undue  ta.xation, 
and  unfavorable  legislation  in  general;  to  disseminate  among  its 
members  scientific  agricultural  knowledge;  to  test  and  promote  new 
practices  in  cultivation  and  the  use  of  fertilizers,  modern  machinery 
and  farm  implements,  thus  trying  to  reduce  the  expense  of  hand 
labor  and  increase  production;  and,  as  opportunity  presents,  to  sup¬ 
port  or  establish  such  economic  institutions  as  an  agricultural  bank. 

URUGUAY 

Thirteenth  Congress  of  Rural  Federation. — The  Thirteenth 
Annual  Congress  of  the  Rural  Federation  of  ITuguay  was  opened  in 
Rivera  on  April  0,  1929.  Throughout  the  following  sessions,  which 
closed  on  April  8,  the  attention  of  the  delegates  was  devoted  chiefly 
to  a  consideration  of  papei-s  presented  by  the  various  members. 
Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  the  following: 

That  the  congress  reciuest  the  depart  mental  governments  to  establish  nurseries 
of  poplar,  acacia,  and  cucalyidus  trees  to  be  sold  to  farmers  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  to  petition  the  national  refrigerating  jdant  to  study  the  possibility  of  storing 
sc'cds  through  the  winter  and  prei)aring  bone-ash  and  bone-meal  fertilizer  for  sale 
to  the  farmer. 

That  the  congress  use  its  influence  to  effect  an  understanding  between  Hrazil 
and  Uruguay  tm  the  subject  t)f  the  cattle  industry  along  the  frontier,  as  also  with 
.Vrgentina,  looking  toward  the  enactment  of  legislation  for  the  free  importation 
and  exportation  of  cattle  between  the  two  countries,  and  with  Cuba  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  commercial  treaty. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  here  that  the  rural  federation,  formed  of 
the  rural  associations  throughout  the  country,  was  organized  on 
December  29,  1915,  as  the  result  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  tw'elfth 
rural  congress  which  met  in  June  of  that  year.  Its  work  is  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  promotion  of  economic  and  social  research,  the 
improvement  of  agricultural  methods,  the  support  and  development  of 
national  industries,  the  improvement  of  means  of  communication, 
the  establishment  of  rural  schools  in  which  the  study  of  agriculture  is 
compulsory,  and  the  holding  of  rural  fairs. 


BOLIVIA 


Anniversary  exposition. — On  the  initiative  of  the  soeiety  Friends 
of  the  City  (Amigos  de  la  Ciudad),  an  industrial  and  eoininereial 
fair  and  exposition  will  he  held  in  La  Paz  on  July  16  in  eelebration 
of  the  Bolivian  patriotic  holiday.  The  project  has  received  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  of  private  institutions,  which 
assures  its  success.  This  society,  with  the  Minister  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  mayor,  the  president  of  the  La  Paz  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  president  of  the  agricultural  society,  the  president  of  the  land- 
owners’  society,  and  representatives  of  the  press,  are  uniting  to  insure 
the  greatest  cooperation  possible. 

Improvements  in  the  service  of  the  Bolivian  Power  Co. — 
The  Bolivian  Power  Co.  has  obtained  possession  of  the  Zongo  Falls 
and  expects  to  construct  there  a  dam  and  an  electric  plant  capable  of 
developing  30,000  horsepower.  In  connection  with  these  projects, 
an  automobile  road  uniting  La  Paz  with  Canaviri  and  Zongo  will  be 
built  by  the  Bolivian  Power  Co.,  which  road  will  also  greatly  benefit 
the  public.  The  company  has  also  constructed  a  second  dam  on  the 
high  plateau  near  the  former  plant  at  Achachicala,  where  an  addi¬ 
tional  turbine  will  be  installed.  The  Government  has  granted  this 
company  permission  to  run  transmission  lines,  making  electric  power 
available  for  all  kinds  of  industry  throughout  the  country.  This 
firm  has  recently  acquired  a  building  in  La  Paz,  which  it  will  remodel 
to  suit  their  enterprises.  Among  these  will  be  a  new  automatic  tele¬ 
phone  system,  for  the  inauguration  of  which  it  awaits  only  the 
necessary  permits  from  the  municipal  government.  The  Bolivian 
Power  Co.  expects  to  finish  these  proposed  improvements  in  its  service 
in  a  year’s  time. 

BRAZIL 

Lumber  activities  in  southern  Brazil. — “Send  one  hundred 
additional  freight  cars  to  help  move  lumber  to  seaport.’’ 

This  sentence  in  substance  was  the  telegraphic  request  addressed 
to  a  railway  oflicial  by  a  big  firm  at  Passo  Fundo,  Brazil,  upon  receipt 
of  an  order  for  $36,000  worth  of  lumber.  The  order  came  from  Buenos 
Aires  and  called  for  the  well-known  Parana  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
pine  lumber. 

Passo  Fundo  is  a  town  on  the  main  line  of  the  Brazil  Railway  Co. 
This  road  penetrates  hundreds  of  miles  of  timberlands,  which  in 
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recent  years  have  been  considerably  exploited.  Modern  sawmills 
have  been  active,  while  sbi|)inents  of  lumber  to  Europe  and  to  various 
South  American  countries  for  building  purposes  have  been  enormous. 

One  of  the  convenient  outlets  for  this  lumber  is  Porto  Alegre,  which 
is  connected  by  rail  with  the  north  and  south  trunk  line  that  traverses 
Brazil’s  southern  States. 

The  Brazilian  pine  forests  cover  thousands  of  acres  extending  from 
the  Parana  River  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  No  complete 
timber  survey  has  been  made,  but  in  recent  years  the  increasing 
output  of  lumber  from  about  300  different  sawmills  of  the  region 
has  provided  building  material  for  home  consumption  and  for 
exportation. 

One  corporation  affiliated  with  the  Brazil  Railway  Co.  operates  on 
a  gigantic  scale.  It  holds  concessions  on  about  6,000,000  acres  of 
timberlands  and  owns  a  number  of  sawmills;  other  large  tracts  are 
leased  for  long-term  periods.  Felling  of  trees  is  done  by  contract. 
Logs  are  cut  into  16  feet,  32  feet,  36  feet,  etc.  Much  machinery  from 
the  United  States  is  used,  and  a  number  of  American  foremen,  saw¬ 
yers,  and  filers  are  employed.  Brazilian  workmen  and  immigrants 
make  up  the  laboring  forces. 

Cacao. — According  to  statistics  published  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Brazil  exported  72,395  tons  of  cacao  during  1928,  valued 
at  148,965  contos  de  reis.  Last  year  exports  of  cacao  were  smaller 
both  in  quantity  and  value  than  in  1927,  when  more  cacao  was  ex¬ 
ported  than  in  any  other  year  during  the  last  five.  More  than  half 
of  the  cacao  exported  was  shipped  to  the  United  States,  the  rest 
being  sent  to  Argentina,  Germany,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  Sw'eden, 
and  other  European  countries. 


Exporlit  of  mean  Metric  Value,  contos 

tons  (1e  reis 

1924 _ 68,874  98,174 

1925.. . . . . - . .  64,526  99,810 

1926  . 63,310  103,644 

1927  . 75,543  187,418 

1928.. . . 72,395  148,965 


CHILE 

('oAL  INDCSTKY. — From  an  industrial  point  of  view  the  coal 
industry  occupies  a  place  in  ('bile’s  economic  life  second  only  in 
importance  to  nitrate  and  copper.  The  most  productive  coal  mines 
and  those  most  efficiently  operated  are  in  the  Province  of  Concepcion, 
although  indications  of  the  presence  of  coal  deposits  are  to  be  found 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  estimated  that  the  reserve  deposits 
of  coal  in  ('bile  amount  to  2,()0(),00(),()()0  metric  tons,  while  barely 
5(),0()(),()00  tons  have  as  yet  been  mined.  Since  1913  various  circum¬ 
stances  have  affected  the  coal  industry.  The  European  war  brought 
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about  a  {jroat  demand  for  Chilean  fuel,  eneouragjinjj  an  inerease  in 
|)roduction.  The  cessation  of  this  demand  with  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  other  special  conditions  have  hindered  the  development  of  this 
industry.  Some  of  these  conditions  are,  for  example,  the  electrifica¬ 
tion  of  railroads,  causinp:  a  reduction  in  domestic  consumption,  the 
substitution  of  petroleum  for  coal  in  nitrate  plants,  the  widespread  use 
of  electric  power,  and  other  similar  factore. 

The  entire  coal  output  of  the  country — 1,119,081  metric  tons  in 
1913 — arrived,  after  various  fluctuations,  at  a  figure  of  1,500,000  tons 
in  1928.  The  importation  of  coal,  on  the  other  hand,  has  decreased 
noticeably,  since  its  amount,  which  was  1,540,747  tons  in  1913,  hardly 
reached  27,749  tons  in  1928.  Chilean  coal  is  comparatively  low  in 
thermal  units. 

The  (lovemment,  as  well  as  private  organizations,  now  proposes  to 
encourage  the  development  of  this  industry  and  the  domestic  use  of 
Chilean  coal.  A  special  commission  was  appointed  in  1923  to  study 
ail  problems  relating  to  this  fuel  from  the  legislative,  industrial,  and 
commercial  point  of  view.  This  commission  reported  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  recommending  various  measures  which  would  tend  to  facilitate 
the  transportation,  loading  and  unloading  of  coal,  the  surveying  and 
mining  of  the  Arauco  coal  regions,  and  the  amendment  of  coal  legis¬ 
lation.  This  report  formed  a  valuable  basis  for  the  law  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  coal  industry,  passed  in  1928,  and,  with  the  advice  of 
specialists,  contributed  to  the  formation  of  a  hoard  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  coal  industry,  to  the  enactment  of  a  protective  tariff  on 
coal,  to  the  establishment  of  a  fund  for  the  encouragement  of  coal 
production,  and  other  similar  measures  to  foster  the  expansion  of  this 
national  industry. 

The  Chilean  Government  is  prepared  to  do  its  share.  This  will 
consist,  mainly,  in  making  improvements  in  the  southern  shipping 
ports  of  the  country  and  in  those  most  used  in  the  mining  and  nitrate 
regions.  These  will  comprise,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  more 
important  features,  a  dock  984  feet  in  length  at  the  port  of  Lota  for 
mooring  vessels  of  deep  draft  and  new  port  machinery  which  can 
handle  8,000  tons  daily;  harbor  improvements  at  Lpiique  adapted  to 
the  demands  of  the  coal  industry;  and  other  similar  work  of  propor¬ 
tionate  importance  in  the  harbors  of  Coronel,  Antofagasta,  Tocopilla, 
Baripiito,  Iluasco,  and  Cocpiimho. 

The  State  railroads  of  the  country  have  assumed  a  favorable 
attitude  toward  national  coal,  thus  responding  to  the  interest  of  the 
Government  and  the  most  |)rominent  (’hilean  economists  in  an  in¬ 
dustry  which  may  become  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  economic 
life  of  (Miile.  {El  Merciirio,  Santiago,  March  3,  1929;  La  Injonmicioit, 
Santiago,  Fehruary,  1929.) 
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COLOMBIA 

Petroleum  production. — Statistics  issutnl  Uy  the  Ministry  of 
Industry  fiive  the  following;  lijtiires  on  C'oloinhian  production  and 
exportation  of  petroleum  and  its  derivatives  during  1927  and  1928: 

[Barrels  of  42  Ki>ll<»is) 

1  iy27  iy2M 


Production  of  crude  oil. 

Exports  of  crude  oil _ 

PrtKluction  of  gasoline.. 
Production  of  kerosene  . 
Production  of  Diesel  oil 
Production  of  fuel  oil.. 


15,  014,  474 
13,  679,  317 
215,  555 
56,  224 
25,  132 
893,  135 


19,  896,  797 
18,  101,  435 
262,  318 
61,  151 
25,  684 
1,  113,  921 


CUBA 

Fisheries. — Cohan  fisheries  made  a  notable  advance  in  1928,  their 
production  reaching  12,4()r),574  pounds,  valued  at  $1,927,208.  These 
figures  show  an  increase  of  0,702,798  pounds  and  $001,992  over  the 
preceding  year,  while  imports  of  salt  fish  dropped  in  proportion  as 
the  domestic  fisheries  increased  their  product. 

Commerce  with  the  United  States. — The  division  of  commercial 
promotion  and  expansion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  figures  showing  the  following  important  agricultural  imports 
from  the  United  States  during  1928:  228.531  bushels  of  dried  beans, 
86,352  bushels  of  dried  peas,  136,131  bushels  of  onions,  1,242,749 
bushels  of  potatoes,  and  3,314,145  pounds  of  fresh  vegetables.  On 
the  other  hand,  Cuba  exported  105,378  bushels  of  potatoes,  1,708 
bushels  of  onions,  23,826,090  pounds  of  tomatoes,  3,108,012  pounds 
of  beans,  440  pounds  of  peas,  200  pounds  of  beets,  2,480  pounds  of 
turnips,  and  13,417,431  pounds  of  other  fresh  vegetables. 

ECUADOR 

Consular  docu.ments. — According  to  a  regulation  issued  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance  on  March  8,  1929,  and  published  in  the  liegistro 
Oficial  on  March  14,  1929,  documents  which  have  to  be  certified  by 
Ecuadorean  consuls  must  be  presented  by  exporters  at  the  consular 
offices  48  hours  before  the  sailing  of  the  vessel  carrying  the  goods  and 
in  case  of  steamship  companies  24  hours  before  sailing.  Exporters 
and  steamship  companies  who  violate  this  regulation  are  subject  to 
a  fine  of  $10.  The  Ecuadorean  consuls  are  warned  not  to  certify 
any  documents  which  are  not  filled  out  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  contained  in  articles  9  to  20  of  the  customs  law  under  penalty 
of  a  $10  or  $20  fine. 
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(The  regulation  hitherto  in  effect  called  for  presentation  of  docu¬ 
ments  for  certification  at  least  six  office  hours  before  the  sailing  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  fine  imposed  for  delay  was  2  sucres  for  each  day 
beyond  the  specified  time.) 

Petroleum  production. — The  production  of  petroleum  in  Ecuador 
has  increased  rapidly  in  recent  years  according  to  statistics  published 
in  Commerce  Reports.  The  production  in  1925  amounted  to  5,866,202 
gallons,  in  1926  to  13,310,759  gallons,  in  1927  to  17,101,466  gallons, 
and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1928  to  22,134,423  gallons.  The  Anglo- 
Ecuadorean  Oil  Fields  is  the  chief  producer,  reporting  16,161,647 
gallons  in  1927  and  21,394,182  in  the  first  half  of  last  year.  From 
September,  1925,  to  September,  1928,  this  company  exported  a  total 
of  152,704  tons  of  crude  petroleum  and  4,655  tons  of  petroleum  residue. 
It  owns  95,978  acres  of  oil  land  and  has  rented  an  additional  area  of 
1,000  acres  under  the  provisions  of  the  hydrocarbon  law.  {Commerce 
Reports,  Washington,  April  22,  1929.) 

GUATEMALA 

CloLD  PRODUCTION. — According  to  data  received  through  official 
sources,  the  gold  production  of  Guatemala  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1929  amounted  to  3,191.6  ounces  of  fine  gold  as  compared  with 
3,568.5  ounces  for  the  same  period  during  1928. 

HAITI 


Foreign  trade  of  Haiti. — The  total  foreign  trade  of  Haiti  for 
the  calendar  years  1925,  1926,  1927,  and  1928,  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: 


1  iHa"! 

1926 

1927 

1928 

$19,  700, 647 
20,  867, 880 

$18,668,  .570 
16, 774, 8,50 

$16,  .549, 875 
16  524, 938 

$21,  .546, 748 
21,316,213 

40,  ,588,  527 

3.5. 443, 420 

.3.3, 074,  813 

42, 862, 961 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  total  foreign  trade  for  1928  was  greater 
than  in  any  preceding  recent  year,  which  may  he  due  partially  to  the 
large  coffee  crop  of  1927-28,  the  major  exportation  of  which  took 
place  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1928.  The  year  1928  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  from  a  commercial  standpoint  in  the  history 
of  Haiti  as  an  independent  country. 

SALVADOR 

Mexico  seeks  Salvadorean  products. — A  list  of  the  Salvadorean 
produets  whieh  may  he  exported  to  Mexican  merchants  through  the 
chambers  of  commeree  in  the  various  States  of  the  latter  Republic 
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was  recently  published  by  the  secretary  of  the  Confederation  of 
Mexican  Chambers  of  Commerce.  Cedar  lumber  appears  from  this 
list  to  he  much  in  demand. 


URUGUAY 

Foreign  trade  of  Uruguay  for  1928. — According:  to  official 
Uruguayan  statistics,  the  foreign  trade  of  I’ruguay  for  the  year  1928 
amounted  to:  Imports,  93,729,483  pesos;  exports,  101,203,145  pesos. 
Compared  with  1927  there  was  an  increase  in  imports  of  11,899,610 
pesos,  or  14.54  per  cent,  and  in  exports  of  4,529,014  pesos,  or  4.68 
per  cent.  The  average  annual  rate  for  the  Uruguayan  pesos  in  1927 
was  $1,013,  while  the  average  for  1928  was  $1,029,  or  just  slightly 
under  par,  which  is  $1,034. 

The  values  of  the  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  principal  nations 
during  1928  were:  United  States,  imports,  28,415,394  pesos;  exports, 
10,345,029  pesos.  United  Kingdom,  imports  14,333,093  pesos; 
exports,  23,060,293  jiesos.  Germany,  imports,  10,749,717  pesos; 
exports,  14,923,741  pesos.  France,  imports,  5,774,907  pesos;  exports, 
10,515,440  pesos.  Belgium,  imports,  4,638,813  pesos;  exports, 
6,284,519  pesos.  Argentina,  imports,  8,123,782  pesos;  exports, 
16,610,137  pesos.  Italy,  imports,  4,455,832  pesos;  exports,  6,552,853 
pesos.  Brazil,  imports,  4,669,871  pesos;  exports,  4,706,517  pesos. 
Netherlands,  imports,  1,313,607  pesos;  exports,  1,442,658  pesos. 
Cuba,  imports,  6.58,418  pesos;  exports,  1,439,794  pesos.  Spain, 
imports,  3,802,846  pesos;  exports,  712,047  pesos. 

The  values  above  given  on  the  import  side  are  all  customhouse 
statistical  valuations.  Export  figures  represent  commercial  values. 

VENEZUELA 

French  commercial  and  aviation  mission. — A  number  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  Frenchmen  arrived  in  Venezuela  recently  on  a  commercial 
and  aviation  mission.  Their  purpose  is  to  make  a  survey  of  South 
America  along  these  lines,  since  the  French  Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Commerce,  and  Aviation  are  much  interested  in  bringing  South 
American  closer  to  Europe  by  means  of  air  routes.  This  mission  will 
go  from  Venezuela  to  Colomhia  to  continue  its  investigations,  passing 
thence  to  the  other  countries  of  South  America. 


COMMUNICATIONS  and 
TRANSPORWION 


AKGENTINA 


Air  mail  and  passenger  service. — On  March  17,  1929,  daily  air 
service  for  passenfiers  and  mail  was  inaufiurated  between  Rosario 
and  Victoria,  Province  of  Entre  Rios.  This,  with  the  weekly  air 
mail  service  recently  established  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Parana, 
marks  another  important  step  toward  the  time  when  all  important 
Argentine  cities  will  be  connected  by  this  increasingly  efficient  and 
rapid  means  of  communication.  Further  reports  state  that  the  air 
line  operated  by  the  Lateco^re  Co.  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Brazil¬ 
ian  ports  to  expedite  the  delivery  of  mail  to  Europe  functioned  regu¬ 
larly  during  the  past  year,  and  that  preparations  are  under  way  for 
the  establishment  of  several  new  air  lines.  The  first  has  to  do  with  a 
concession  granted  by  the  CJoveniment  on  March  12,  1929,  for  the 
operation  of  another  line  for  mail,  parcel  post,  and  passenger  service 
between  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo,  and  the  second  involves  the 
plan  to  establish  a  regidar  mail  and  passenger  service  between  Buenos 
Aires  and  New  York. 

Telephones  in  rsE. — According  to  information  received  from 
official  sources,  there  were  200,924  telephones  in  use  in  Argentina  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1928.  This  figure  compares  favorably  with  the 
184,812  reported  in  use  at  the  end  of  1927. 


BOLIVIA 

Road  construction. — Little  by  little  the  much-needed  construc¬ 
tion  of  roads  is  being  carried  on  in  the  Province  of  Yungas,  and  it  is 
hoped  in  time  to  open  all  the  trans-Andean  Provinces  to  regular 
travel.  The  Yungas  Society  of  Landowners  is  overcoming  tremen¬ 
dous  difficulties  to  do  this,  and  has  succeeded  in  keeping  up  the 
existing  roads,  clearing  away  landslides,  and  repairing  many  bridges, 
as  well  as  building  a  few  new  roads.  A  loan  of  1,000,000  bolivianos 
from  the  Banco  de  la  Nacion  to  the  Society  of  Landowners  will  be 
divided  equally  between  two  automobile  roads  to  be  built  from 
Hichuloma;  one  will  open  up  the  North  Yungas  region  to  Coroico 
and  Coripata,  while  the  other  will  traverse  south  Yungas  to  Chu- 
lumani  and  Irupana.  Some  additional  funds  are  also  on  hand  for 
the  latter,  and  receipts  from  certain  taxes  are  expected  to  increase  the 
amount  for  both  highways. 
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The  railroad  near  Sucre. — At  last  the  Pilcomayo  River  has  been 
crossed — crossed  by  “the  iron  horse”;  and  the  modern  railroad  is 
almost  at  the  {rates  of  Sucre. 

Another  transportation  dream  is  approachinjr  consummation;  only 
about  25  more  miles  of  steel  rails  are  needed  to  connect  Sucre  with 
other  Bolivian  cities  and  with  the  outside  world. 

The  Pilcomayo  is  one  of  South  America’s  "reatest  rivers,  althoujrh 
little  used  by  the  fleets  of  commerce.  It  rises  in  the  Bolivian  Andes, 
flows  southeastward,  and  joins  the  Parafruay  system  near  the  city  of 
Asuncion.  In  order  to  connect  the  Bolivian  cities  of  Potosi  and 
Sucre  by  rail,  a  distance  of  150  miles,  it  was  necessary  to  construct  a 
bridge  over  the  Pilcomayo.  This  bridge,  the  longest  in  Bolivia,  was 
recently  completed,  and  high  Government  officials  were  among  the 
first  persons  to  pass  by  train  over  the  new  structure.  When  we  recall 
the  fact  that  structural  steel  for  this  work  had  to  he  imported  to 
Bolivia  and  that  much  of  the  timber,  cement,  and  other  supplies  came 
from  long  distances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  bridge  building  in  the 
wild  wastes  of  the  Pilcomayo  has  proceeded  slowly.  The  bridge  rests 
on  piers  of  reinforced  concrete,  each  span  is  100  feet  long,  and  there 
are  about  six  such  spans. 

Construction  of  the  Potosi-Sucre  Railroad  was  begun  in  1916,  hut, 
after  considerable  progress.  World  War  conditions  and  other  inter¬ 
ruptions  caused  the  work  to  he  suspended.  In  1927  the  Antofagasta 
and  Bolivia  Railroad  Co.  undertook  the  completion  of  the  line,  and 
since  that  time  engineers  and  builders  have  been  pushing  onward. 
Still  another  bridge  is  necessary,  that  known  as  the  Cuchimayo,  before 
the  rail  line  enters  Sucre.  This  structure  is  now  well  under  way. 

When  finished,  the  Potosi-Sucre  Railroad  will  represent  one  of  the 
costliest  lines  in  the  Bolivian  Republic.  The  country  through  which 
it  passes  is  extremely  rugged;  heavy  rains  and  numerous  washouts 
have  also  contributed  to  excessive  costs.  However,  the  line  will  open 
a  virgin  area  of  Bolivia  and  provide  facilities  for  marketing  agricul¬ 
tural  crops  which  are  of  growing  importance  in  the  region  of  the  city. 
Legally  Sucre  is  the  capital  of  Bolivia,  and  the  supreme  court  holds 
its  sessions  there,  hut  La  Paz,  being  more  accessible,  has  long  been 
used  as  the  actual  capital  of  the  country. 

BRAZIL 

Sao  Paulo-Curityba  Highway. — Rapid  progress  is  being  made  in 
constructing  the  road  between  Sao  Paulo  and  Curityha.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  once  the  road  is  completed  the  trip  between  the  two  cities 
can  be  made  by  automobile  in  10  hours,  as  compared  with  28  hours 
by  train.  The  completion  of  this  highway  wdll  open  up  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  and  the  northern  part  of  Parana  and 
bring  Curityha  into  closer  touch  with  Paulista  affairs  and  the  capital. 
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The  total  length  of  the  road  will  be  about  375  miles.  This  highway 
should  prove  interesting  for  tourists,  as  the  country  is  rolling  and  in 
some  places  mountainous,  while  along  the  way  there  are  waterfalls, 
banana  plantations,  quarries  of  quartz  and  marble,  and  interesting 
cities  such  as  Sorocaba,  the  commercial  center  of  southern  Sao  Paulo. 

The  Passo  do  Barbosa — Jaguarao  Railway. — In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  convention  which  modified  the  treaty  of  June  22, 
1918,  signed  by  the  Governments  of  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  the  railway 
line  between  Passo  do  fiarbosa  and  Jaguarao  is  already  under  con¬ 
struction.  A  battalion  of  engineers  of  the  Brazilian  Army,  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  by  the  Minister  of  War 
for  the  construction  of  Federal  public  works,  is  in  charge  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  railway  line,  which  will  make  connections  between 
Porto  Alegre,  Jaguarao,  and  Montevideo,  capital  of  Uruguay,  as  soon 
as  the  section  betw'een  Rio  Branco  and  Treinta  y  Tres  is  finished. 
The  construction  of  the  international  bridge  between  Brazil  and 
Uruguay  continues  very  actively,  and  September  7,  1929,  has  been 
announced  as  the  date  for  its  inauguration. 


COLOMBIA 


National  Board  for  Means  of  Communication. — An  executive 
decree,  issued  February  26  last,  outlines  the  duties  to  be  performed  by 
the  National  Board  of  Communications,  the  creation  of  which  was 
reported  in  a  previous  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  This  board  is  com¬ 
posed  of  five  technical  experts,  three  foreigners  and  two  Colombians. 
The  foreign  members  are  Mr.  Edmond  Luis  Richard,  renowned 
French  specialist  in  railroad  matters,  Mr.  George  Buchanan,  an 
English  expert  in  hydraulics,  and  Mr.  Edwin  James,  of  the  United 
States,  whose  knowledge  of  road  construction  has  won  for  him  a 
high  esteem  throughout  the  entire  continent. 

While  the  board  is  intended  to  be  purely  of  an  advisory  character, 
the  Colombian  Government,  according  to  statements  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  will  be  guided  entirely  by  the  advice  of  this  board, 
since  it  is  composed  of  experts  of  world  renown  who  can  penetrate  to 
the  heart  of  Colombian  problems  and  suggest  the  most  scientific 
solution  for  them.  The  minister  added:  “I  intend  to  abide  unques- 
tioningly  by  the  opinion  of  the  board  in  everything  concerning  public 
works.” 


CUBA 


Progress  on  the  Central  Highway. — The  Cuban  press  states 
that  May  20  was  expected  to  witness  the  completion  of  the  important 
section  of  the  Central  Highway,  approximately  68  miles  in  length, 
from  Habana  to  its  junction  with  the  road  to  the  Province  of  Pinar 
del  Rio.  In  addition  to  the  regular  construction  work,  this  under¬ 
taking  includes  a  number  of  important  bridges,  such  as  that  of  San 
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Cristobal,  of  stool  oonstruotion,  with  a  200-foot  span;  that  of  Santa 
(Viiz,  of  oonoroto,  with  four  spans  oaoh  of  65  foot;  that  of  Arroyo 
(Irando,  of  oonoroto,  with  ono  span  of  65  foot;  and  that  of  liaounajiua, 
of  stool,  with  a  140-foot  span.  Tho  onfiinoors  o.xpoct  to  finish  part  of 
tho  highway  in  Pinar  dol  Rio  noxt  yoar.  The  total  length  of  the 
Central  Highway  will  bo  700  miles. 

Air  service  in  Santiago  de  Cuba. — The  Pan  American  Airways 
is  now  providing  a  temporary  aerodrome  in  order  to  renew  its  service 
to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  disoontinnod  on  aooount  of  deficient  landing 
fields.  The  company  expects  to  acquire  a  largo  tract  of  land,  whore 
it  will  construct  ono  of  tho  largest  aviation  fields  in  Cuba. 

ECUADOR 

Road  construction. — Tho  National  Assembly  of  Ecuador  has 
a|)propriatod  400,0t)0  snores  for  tho  continuation  of  tho  national  road 
from  Ibarra  to  Frontora  Norte  and  100,000  sucres  for  a  road  between 
Chota  and  Tuloan,  through  San  Gahriol  and  Huaoa,  which  is  being 
constructed  by  the  towns  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Province  of 
Carchi.  By  executive  decree  of  February  16,  1929,  the  sum  of  30,000 
sucres  was  provided  for  tho  Quininde-Esmeraldas  road. 

GUATEMALA 

Guatemala  City-Flores  air  service. — Weekly  air  service  for  mail 
and  passengers  between  Guatemala  City  and  Flores,  capital  of  the 
Department  of  Peten,  was  begun  by  the  Goveniment  at  the  end  of 
March.  This  service  will  make  an  important  contribution  in  the 
saving  of  time  necessary  for  the  trip  between  the  two  cities,  for 
whereas  the  trip  by  land  and  water  takes  about  two  weeks,  only  about 
two  hours  are  required  to  cover  the  distance  by  airplane. 

HAITI 

Air  mail  and  passenger  line. — According  to  the  terms  of  a  con¬ 
tract  between  the  Government  of  Haiti  and  the  Pan  American  Air¬ 
ways  (Inc.),  signed  at  Port  an  Prince  on  February  22,  1929,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  March  16,  1929,  the 
Pan  American  Airways  (Inc.),  is  authorized  to  establish  a  triweekly 
air  passenger  and  mail  service  between  Haiti  and  the  neighboring 
countries,  this  service  to  connect  with  the  one  the  company  main¬ 
tains  to  the  United  States.  Under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  which 
is  for  20  years,  the  Pan  American  Airways  will  carry  the  Haitian  air 
mail  addressed  to  Porto  Rico,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Cuba,  United 
States,  and  other  countries  not  connected  with  Haiti  by  a  more  direct 
or  less  costly  air  service.  This  line  is  now  in  regular  operation. 

MEXICO 

Air  mail  and  passenger  service. — A  triweekly  air  service  for 
mail  and  passengers  between  Minatitlan  and  Tapachula  near  the 
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fiuatoinalan  border,  connectinfj  with  the  Tejeria-Merida  line,  was 
l)e<;un  hy  the  Mexican  Aviation  Co.  on  May  15,  1929.  Five  tri- 
inotored  jilanes  have  been  acquired  for  general  use,  and  several  other 
])lanes  will  he  kept  in  readiness  for  emergencies  and  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  baggage  when  the  number  of  passengers  exceeds  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  regular  planes.  Plans  are  also  being  rapidly  con¬ 
cluded  for  the  establishment  of  other  lines.  One  of  the  latest  and 
most  important  concessions  granted  hy  the  Department  of  Communi¬ 
cations  and  Public  Works  was  a  project  for  a  line  between  Mexicali 
and  Suchiate,  while  others  include  a  line  between  Me.xico  City  and 
Nuevo  Laredo,  with  stops  at  Queretaro,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Saltillo, 
and  Monterrey;  a  second  between  Saltillo,  Torreon,  Queretaro,  and 
(iuadalajara;  and  a  third  between  Mexico  City  and  Nogales.  {El 
Economista,  Mexico  City,  April  16,  1929;  El  Universal,  Mexico  City, 
April  23,  1929;  Commerce  Reports,  Washington,  May  20,  1929). 

NICARAGUA 

New'  roads  planned. — Plans  are  now  being  laid  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  road  from  the  capital  city  to  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  making 
Nagascobi,  Playa  Grande,  or  El  Tempisque  the  terminal.  A  similar 
project  is  under  way  for  a  road  from  Chinandega  to  El  Viejo. 

panama 

Aviation  progress  in  Panama. — The  Pan  American  Airways 
inaugurated  on  April  2,  1929,  a  triweekly  air  mail  service  between 
Panama  and  the  United  States.  The  mail  planes  leave  Cristobal  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  carrying  mail  to  Tela,  Hon¬ 
duras,  where  it  is  exchanged  for  mail  from  Miami,  Fla.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  bought  tw'o  tri-motored  Ford  monoplanes  for  use  on  this 
service. 

After  a  number  of  test  flights  the  Sociedad  Colombo-Alemana  de 
Transportes  A^reos  has  obtained  permission  from  the  Panaman  and 
United  States  Governments  for  the  establishment  of  a  regular  weekly 
mail  and  passenger  service  between  Cristobal  and  Barranquilla.  This 
service  will  connect  with  the  lines  w'hich  the  “Scadta”  now  operates 
to  interior  points  of  Colombia  and  to  Ecuador  and  Peru  via  Buena¬ 
ventura. 

In  connection  with  the  development  of  aviation  in  Panama  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  announced  that  a  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion  w'hich  w'ill  have  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  aviation  in 
the  Republic  of  Panama  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Government  to 
replace  the  National  Aviation  Commission,  which  was  provisionally 
appointed  to  take  the  first  steps  in  that  connection. 

PARAGUAY 

New  AIR  MAIL  SERVICE. — The  Companla  Aeroposta  Argentina  inau¬ 
gurated  on  March  22  a  new  air  mail  service  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
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Asuncion,  covering  the  distance  between  the  two  cities  in  nine  hours. 
Among  the  passengers  arriving  at  Asuncion  on  the  first  trip  was 
Capt.  Armando  Almonacid,  head  of  the  company,  who  came  to  con¬ 
clude  the  preparations  for  initiating  a  radiotelegraphic  service.  Cap¬ 
tain  Almonacid  also  discussed  the  plans  of  his  firm  for  the  early 
extension  of  air  mail  and  passenger  service  to  the  interior  of  Paraguay, 
thus  bringing  hitherto  remote  places  such  as  Concepcion,  Bella  Vista, 
and  the  ports  of  the  Chaco,  into  close  relation  with  the  capital  and 
the  outside  world  and  so  altering  the  whole  economic  future  of  the 
country. 

PERU 

Lmportant  REGULATION  CONCERNING  ROADS. — Due  to  the  opposi¬ 
tion  that  some  landowners  placed  in  the  way  of  free  passage  through 
their  property,  the  Peruvian  Government  has  adopted  measures  to 
enforce  article  38  of  the  National  Constitution,  according  to  which 
public  roads  can  not  be  considered  private  property.  The  executive 
decree,  dated  January  25,  1929,  declares,  as  stated,  that  all  highways 
existent  in  the  territory  of  the  Republic  are  to  be  considered  public 
roads,  even  though  they  cross  private  property  and  the  owners  of 
which  may  have  improved  and  maintained  them.  This  declaration 
is  not  intended  to  impair  the  rights  of  the  landowner,  who  may  seek 
indemnization  provided  for  by  law.  As  penalties,  the  decree  further 
authorizes  the  Ministry  of  Promotion  to  impose  a  fine  of  50  Peruvian 
pounds  on  any  one  who  closes  a  road  to  traffic  or  charges  toll  without 
authority.  This  fine  may  be  doubled  in  case  of  repeated  offenses. 

SALVADOR 

Telephone  and  telegraph  lines  in  1928. — Salvador  had  4,612 
kilometers  of  telephone  lines  in  use  during  the  year  1928,’ 233  kilo¬ 
meters  of  these  having  been  constructed  in  the  course  ofjthe  year 
while  the  length  of  telegraphic  lines  in  service  was  4,021  kilometers. 


Sanitary-economic  census. — Preparations  for  the  taking  of  a 
sanitary-economic  census  of  Costa  Rica  took  definite  form  on  March 
17,  1929,  when  preliminar}’^  arrangements  were  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Public  Health  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  for 
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covering  the  territory  in  and  about  Tres  Rios,  which,  because  of  certain 
favorable  conditions,  bas  been  selected  as  the  place  in  which  the  census 
will  be  begun. 

HONDURAS 

Immigration  law. — The  new  immigration  law,  passed  by  the 
National  Congress  on  February  28  of  this  year,  was  approved  by  the 
E.xecutive  on  March  11.  This  law  differs  from  that  of  February  8, 
1906,  which  it  abrogates,  chiefly  in  the  addition  of  the  following  four 
chapters. 

Chapter  III  , 

CONCERNING  PERSONS  NOT  TO  BE  ADMITTED  TO  THE  COUNTRY’ 

Article  10.  No  foreigners  shall  be  admitted  to  the  country  who  come  within 
the  following  categories: 

(а)  If  they  are  suffering  from  any  serious  illness,  chronic  or  contagious,  such 
as  tuberculosis,  leprosy,  trachoma,  or  similar  diseases,  not  subject  to  quarantine. 

As  regards  persons  who  have  contracted  acute  and  serious  diseases  such  as 
bubonic  plague,  cholera,  eruptive  fevers,  etc.,  they  will  be  subject  to  the  sanitary 
code  of  the  republic  and  to  the  Pan  American  sanitary  code. 

(б)  If  they  are  suffering  from  mental  derangement — that  is,  insanity — any 
dangerous  mania,  general  paralysis,  chronic  alcoholism,  ataxia,  epilepsy,  idiocy, 
cretinism,  blindness,  and  in  general  all  those  incapacitated  for  work;  but 
the  authorities  may  admit  such  persons  if  they  are  members  of  an  immigrant 
family  which  will  assume  responsibility  for  their  care  and  maintenance,  and  must 
do  so  when  in  the  case  of  foreigners  who  have  settled  in  Honduras  and  who, 
having  left  the  country,  return  to  it  within  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years. 

(c)  If  they  are  professional  beggars,  vagrants,  and  prostitutes,  or  traffic  in 
prostitution. 

(d)  If  they  advise,  teach,  or  proclaim  nonrecognition  of  the  authorities  of 
Honduras  or  its  laws  or  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force  or  violence; 
if  they  are  acknowledged  opponents  of  all  organized  government,  or  teach, 
proclaim,  or  practice  the  destruction  of  property. 

(e)  If  they  have  been  found  guilty  of  major  crimes,  it  being  understood  that 
political  offenses  are  not  included,  even  though  they  may  have  given  rise  to  a 
common  offense. 

Chapter  IV 

CONCERNING  PERSONS  WHO  MAY  NOT  BE  ADMITTED  AS  IMMIGRANTS 

Art.  II.  Every  immigrant  belonging  to  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  Syrian,  or  Negro 
race  or  those  called  coolies,  not  subject  to  any  of  the  iirohibitions  under  article  10 
of  this  law,  must  have,  for  admission  to  the  Republic,  5,000  silver  pesos  and  must 
deposit  with  the  financial  offices  of  the  Government  500  silver  pesos,  which 
deposit  will  be  returned  to  him  should  he  leave  the  country  within  two  months 
of  his  arrival. 

Art.  12. — The  provisions  in  article  11  do  not  include  such  persons  as  have 
settled  permanently  in  the  country  who  may  leave  the  Republic  and  return  to  it 
at  will,  provided  their  absence  does  not  exceed  two  years. 
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Art.  13.  The  Executive  may,  however,  grant  a  temporary  i)ermit  of  admi.s- 
sion  to  the  parents,  liusbaiul  or  wife,  l)rotiicrs  or  sisters,  ami  ciiildren  of  sucii 
j)ersons  as  liave  settled  in  the  country  uj)  to  this  time,  provided  they  duly  i)rove 
the  relationship. 

Art.  14.  If  a  person  of  any  of  the  above-named  races  should  enter  the  country, 
but  not  as  an  immigrant,  he  may  nut  remain  lunger  than  six  months. 

Should  he  remain  longer,  the  authorities  shall  comijel  him  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  article  11  or,  should  he  refuse  to  do  so,  shall  expel  him. 

Chapter  VIII  deals  with  the  penalties,  enumerating  those  to  be 
imposed  upon  officials,  authorities,  private  individuals,  or  com¬ 
panies  who  allow  or  favor,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  entrance  of  such 
persons,  as  in  accordance  with  this  law,  may  not  be  admitted  to  the 
Kepublic. 

Chapter  IX,  on  “General  provisions,”  deals,  among  other  things, 
with  the  keeping  of  a  record  of  foreigners  in  each  political  division; 
with  the  duties  of  Honduran  consuls  and  other  officials  at  ports  and 
frontiers  as  regards  immigrants;  with  the  establishment  of  a  special 
register  of  immigrants  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Government, 
where  all  data  regarding  those  persons  whose  sojourn  in  the  country 
is  limited  to  si.\  months  will  be  kept. 

PARAGUAY 

Emigration  of  labor. — A  vigorous  protest  is  being  voiced  in 
Paraguay  against  the  annual  emigration  of  the  farm  laborer  to 
neighboring  countries,  lured  by  flattering  promises.  The  abundant 
yield  of  all  crops  this  year  has  made  the  withdrawal  of  the  much- 
needed  labor  a  really  critical  matter,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Goveni- 
ment  will  realize  the  need  of  taking  measures  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  this  condition. 

VENEZUELA 

Movement  of  population  in  1928. — Statistics  on  the  population 
of  Venezuela  for  the  year  1928  are  as  follows: 


Births  and  deaths: 

Births _ _ _  92,093 

Deaths _ 57,226 

Balance _  34,  867 


Migratory  movement: 

Immigration _  19,  068 

Emigration _  18,  630 


Balance _  438 


Increase  in  population  in  1928 


35,  305 
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Length  of  working  day. — Generally  speaking,  the  8-hour  day  for 
adult  workers  was  maintained  in  Buenos  Aires  during  1928;  for 
workers  under  18  yeai’s  of  age,  however,  the  6-hour  day  established  by 
law  No.  11,317  of  September  30,  1924,  is  observed.  Average  figures 
for  each  sex  and  group  obtained  from  a  study  made  of  one-fourth  of 
the  working  population  in  the  capital  city  are  as  follows: 

Men  I  Women 


Manual  workers. 
Office  employees. 


Ilourt  Hour) 

8.  00  7.  58 

7.  34  7.  56 


The  persons  studied  were  distributed  according  to  the  scale  of  work¬ 
ing  hours  in  the  following  manner: 


Wage  earners  j 

1  Men 

Women  i 

18 

49  , 

_ j 

940 
420 
80,  595 
504 

32  i 
395  1 
17,  790  j 

1,  203 

- i 

j 

123 

1 

1 

83,  803 

18,266  1 

2,  416 
71 
6,  879 
2,  364 
118,  580 
1,000 
1,  726 
21 
254 


133,  311 


Analyzing  these  figures,  it  is  seen  that  in  89  per  cent  of  the  cases 
there  Avas  a  uniform  8-hour  day,  in  9  per  cent,  the  working  day  was 
between  6  and  734  hours,  and  in  only  2  per  cent  was  the  working  day 
834  to  9  hours,  those  working  betw'een  934  and  10  hours  forming  a 
negligible  percentage.  The  following  figures  show'  the  length  of  the 
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W'orkin}?  day  in  various  industries  during  1928  as  compared  to  that  in 
1927: 


Wage  earners 

1 

! 

Salaried  employees 

Industries  and  manufactures 

Men  1 

Women  j 

Men  1 

Women 

1»27  ‘ 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927  ' 

1928 

1 

1927 

1928 

llourt 

llourt 

llourt 

llourt 

llourt ' 

llourt 

llourt 

llourt 

Food _ . 

8.  12 

8.  06 

8.  00 

7.  58 

8.  17 

8.  13 

7.  59 

8.  00 

Beverages _ ' 

8.  00 

8.  03 

8.  00 

8.  00, 

7.  53 

7.  57 

Tobacco _ j 

7.  56 

8.  00 

7.  47 

7.  49 

7.  66 

7.  59 

7.38 

7.  43 

Clieinistry  and  medicaineiits _ 

8.  00 

8.  02 

8.  00 

8.  00 

8.  02 

8.  00 

8.  00 

8.  00 

Textiles _ 

8.  (M) 

8.  01 

8.  00 

7.  59 

8.  04 

8.  04 

7.68; 

8.  00 

Clothing _ 

8.  02 

8.  02 

7.  59 

8.  00 

8.  02 

8.  01 

8.  00; 

8.  00 

Woodwork _ ' 

8.  00 

8.  00| 

8.  17 

8.  18 

Metallurgy _ ' 

8.04 

8.  04 

8.  00 

7.  57: 

8.  08 

8.  10 

7.  56 

7.  50 

Electroteclinologv _ 

8.00 

8.  00 

8.00 

8.00 

1 

Light  and  motive  power _ 

8.  00 

8.  00 

7.  52 

7.  51 

7.24 

7.  24 

Building  and  construction _ 

8.  00 

8.  00 

1 

1 

7.  54 

1  7.56 

7.47 

7.45 

Glass,  plaster,  etc _ 

!  8.01 

'  7.69 

,  8.00 

i  8.  00 

8.  13 

8.  07 

Paper  and  pasteboard, _ 

1  8.00 

8.  00 

;  8.00 

8.00 

1 - 

1 

1 - , 

1  8.  03 

7.  47 

8.  00 

;  8. 00 

8.  17 

8.  10 

! 

i 

8.  01 

8.  00 

7.  47 

i  7.  43 

8.  17 

8.  13 

Various _ 

8.  15 

7.  57 

i  8.00 

7.  52 

j 

8.  08 

8.  09 

'  7.  56 

8.  00 

SEUVICES 

1 

Transportation  and  cominuni- 

7.  15 

cation _ 

7.  57 

8.  00 

8.  00 

j  7.  16 

7.  09 

7.  10 

7.  68 

7.  58 

8.01 

}  8.  14 

8.  11 

7.  68 

7.  50 

General  average _ _ _ 

8.  00 

'  8.  00 

7.  66 

j  7.58 

7.33 

7.  34 

7.  58 

7.  56 

1 


{Rei'ista  de  Ciencias  Economicas,  Buenos  Aires,  December,  1928.) 

COLOMBIA 

Street  paving  in  Bogota. — The  Colombian  press  reports  the  pav¬ 
ing  of  some  of  the  main  streets  of  Bogota,  including  those  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Chapinero  section.  Since  the  cost  of  paving  Thirteenth  Street 
alone  will  be  000,000  pesos,  the  total  expenditure  for  this  purpose 
will  probably  exceed  1,000,000  pesos. 

COSTA  RICA 

Study  of  engineering  projects. — On  March  21,  1929,  President 
Gonzalez  Vlquez  signed  a  decree  making  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary 
Engineering  responsible  for  the  approval  of  all  plans  for  projected 
w'aterworks  or  repair  work  on  those  already  existing. 
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CUBA 

New  National  Hotel. — The  construction  of  the  new  National 
Hotel  has  been  started  near  the  Habana  water  front.  This  magnifi¬ 
cent  hostelry,  surrounded  by  wide  avenues  and  gardens,  will  be  most 
modern  in  every  respect  and  will  cost  $4,500,000.  It  is  expected  to  be 
finished  in  a  year  and  a  half. 

Dredging  in  the  Bay  of  Nuevitas. — A  Cuban  company  has  been 
given  the  contract  for  dredging  the  Bay  of  Nuevitas  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  engineers  from  the  Camaguey  district.  This  work  will  con¬ 
sist  of  a  channel  75  meters  wide  and  an  anchorage  space  of  110  meters. 
The  company  does  not  derive  from  this  any  monopoly  in  the  use  of 
the  dredged  area.  A  limit  of  90  days  is  fixed  for  the  termination  of 
the  work. 

HAITI 

New  ELECTRIC  PLANTS. — The  Secretary  of  Public  Works  of  Haiti 
has  signed  contracts,  sanctioned  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on 
February  19,  1929,  for  the  construction  of  three  electric  plants  at 
Jeremie,  Cayes,  and  Petit-Goave,  respectively.  According  to  the 
terms  of  these  contracts  the  installation  of  the  plants  must  begin  not 
later  than  one  year  after  promulgation  of  the  law  sanctioning  the  con¬ 
tracts  and  must  be  finished  within  two  years  from  that  date. 

NICARAGUA 

Water  supply  for  the  capital. — The  Congress  has  recently 
authorized  the  Executive  to  organize  a  national  company  to  purchase 
the  equipment  of  the  Managua  water  system.  The  capitalization  of 
the  company  will  be  fixed,  and  shares  will  be  issued  at  50  c6rdobas  per 
share.  Of  these  the  Government  will  hold  55  per  cent,  giving  the 
municipality  10  per  cent  and  selling  the  remainder.  Neither  the 
Government  nor  the  municipality  may  sell  the^e  shares  to  a  foreign 
government  or  company. 

panama 

Construction  projects  in  Panama. — During  the  last  session  of 
the  National  Assembly  of  Panama  a  number  of  laws  were  enacted 
and  later  approved  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  authorizing  and 
providing  funds  for  the  construction  projects  listed  below: 

Construction  of  a  wharf  in  the  city  of  Palma,  Province  of  Darien.  (Law  No. 
90  of  December  21,  1928.) 

Enlargement  of  the  public  market  at  Panama  City  and  its  equipment  with  a 
refrigerating  plant,  erection  of  another  market  in  a  different  section,  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  public  wharf  near  the  present  market,  and  the  necessary  repairs 
to  certain  public  buildings.  (Law  No.  91  of  December  21,  1928.) 
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Erection,  improvement,  and  repair  of  scliool  l)iiildings  in  tlic  Republic,  for 
which  a  loan  of  $2,000,000  is  authorized.  The  rate  of  interest  for  this  loan  is 
not  to  exceetl  7  i)er  cent  annually  and  the  amortization  period  should  not  lx; 
less  than  30  years.  (Law  No.  93  of  December  21,  1928.) 

Erection  of  an  electric  plant  at  Palma,  Province  of  Darien,  at  an  exjjenditure 
of  12,000  balboas.  (Law  No.  113  of  December  29,  1928.) 

Construction  of  an  electric  plant  for  the  municipality  of  Capira,  Province  of 
Panama,  and  the  improvement  of  the  streets  of  San  Miguel  in  the  same  province, 
both  in  charge  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works.  A  credit  of 
13,000  balboas  has  been  oi)ened  for  this  public  work.  (Law  No.  116  of  December 
28,  1928.) 

SALVADOR 

Legal  assistance  for  workers. — The  Executive,  by  recent 
decree,  ordered  the  appointment  of  attorney  for  the  hoards  of  concilia¬ 
tion.  They  will  receive  due  compensation  for  defending  workers  in 
suits  growing  out  of  labor  accidents  not  settled  through  conciliation. 

The  decree  further  provides  that  the  departmental  boards  of  con¬ 
ciliation  shall  keep  exact  statistics  of  all  labor  accidents  in  their 
respective  jurisdictions.  These  statistics  are  expected  to  form  the 
basis  for  an  adequate  law  on  the  subject. 

Farm  for  the  blind. — On  a  farm  near  San  Vicente,  given  by  the 
Government  for  the  purpose,  an  extensive  agricultural  scheme  will 
be  developed  under  the  guidance  of  Sr.  Abraham  Ramirez  Pena, 
ex-consul  of  Salvador  at  New  Orleans,  who  lost  his  sight  within  the 
past  year.  Vegetables,  flowers,  fruits,  and  fibrous  plants  will  be 
cultivated,  and  chickens  and  cows  will  be  raised  and  their  products 
sold. 
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Review  of  operations  of  important  banks  during  decade. — 
The  following  interesting  figures  on  the  status  of  the  Banco  de  la  Pro- 
vincia  de  Buenos  Aires  and  the  Banco  de  Italia  y  Rio  de  la  Plata  as  of 
December  31,  1928,  compared  with  similar  figures  covering  the  past 
10  years  were  taken  from  the  February  issue  of  the  Rensta  Economica, 
a  publication  of  the  Banco  de  la  Nacion  Argentina.  The  Banco  de  la 
Provincia  de  Buenos  Aires  and  Banco  de  Italia  y  Rio  de  la  Plata  are 
considered  powerful  factors  in  the  progress  of  Argentine  commerce. 
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Banco  de  la  Proeincia  de  Buenox  Aires 
[Thousan.ls  of  |>esos,  pai)cr] 
GENERAL  STATUS 


j 

Year  (Dec.  31) 

Capital 
in  cash 

Gross 

receipts 

Ex|)endi- 
tures, 
interest,  i 
etc. 

Net  1 

Amount 

>roflt 

Per  cent 

Reserves 

1919 . 

71,56:1 

12,400 

5,482  , 

6,918 

9.67 

900 

1920 . ' 

1  72,620 

16,191 

1  7,4.54 

8,740 

12.01 

2,000 

1921 . 

73,864 

18,200 

1  9,760 

8,440 

11.42 

1,600 

1922 . 

75,043 

15,889 

9,988  1 

5,901 

7.86 

1,000 

192:1 . 

75, 8'22 

14,812 

1  9,1.51  1 

5,691 

7.51 

1,000 

1924 . 

76,  .527 

1  13,873 

6,804 

7, 009 

9.24 

1,500 

. 

77,  sy5 

16,121 

8,224 

7,897 

10.14 

2,000 

iirjfi  . 

1  79, 244 

I7,:i;i9 

9,231 

8,108 

10  23 

2,  .500 

1927 . 

1  HO,  :m 

18, 193 

10,094 

8,099 

10.07 

2,  .500 

. 

81,. 581 

18,344 

11,634 

1 

6,710 

1 

8.23 

!  1,500 

MORTGAGE  LOAN  SECTION 
1  Included  in  above  table] 


Capital 

Percent- 

Year  (Dec.  31) 

- 

-  " - 

— 

and 

Profit 

age  of 

Cash 

Bonds 

Total 

reserve 

profit 

1919 . 

10,770 

19, 172 

29,942 

1 

13,387  1 

1,190 

8. 89 

niao . I 

14,412  1 

18,98.5  , 

33,397 

13,555 

1,181 

8.71 

1921 . 

14, 8:16 

21,953 

36,789 

13,734 

1,200 

8.74 

I!r22 . 

13,2.56 

31,874 

4.5, 130 

13,929 

1,2.50 

8.97 

1923 . 

12,240 

43,900 

.56, 140 

14,1.57 

1,485 

10. 49 

1924 . 

12, 026 

56,668 

68,694 

14,437 

1,863 

12.90 

192.5 . 

1  12,777 

70, 797 

83,574 

1  14, 745 

1,99:1 

13.52 

I92r» . 

13, 319 

89,802 

103, 121 

1  15,087 

2,171 

1  14.39 

1927 . 

14,136 

105, 721 

119,857 

1  15,473 

2,409 

15.57 

1928 . 

13, 551 

:  127,678 

141,229 

i  15, 884 

1 

2, 454 

15. 45 

ORDINARY  OPERATIONS 
(Exclusive  of  the  preceding) 
[Thousands  of  {.esos,  pa{ier] 


Year  (Dec.  31) 

Common  loans 

Notes  j  Advancesj  Total 

Deimsits 

Cash 

reserve 

Reserve 

ratio 

1 

1919 . 1 

217, 0.^  24, 1.50 

241,800 

301,302 

11.3,833 

37.  .53 

1920 . j 

244,  633  27, 902 

272,5.35 

321,856 

101, 701 

31.60 

1921 . 1 

229,969  22,499 

252,468 

336,  .544 

131,09:1 

38.95 

1922 . 

212,  130  16, 533 

228,663 

333,165 

147, 8.34 

44.37 

1923 . 1 

•2,W,910  23,027 

273,937 

340,  .512 

108,626 

31.90 

1924 . 

260, 161  23, 132 

283,293 

352,033 

103,303 

29.34 

1925 . 

246, 181  31, 250 

277, 431 

336,474 

99, 762 

29.65 

1926 . 

264,973  29,787 

294,760 

368,645 

118,710 

3Z20 

1927 . 

24'2,137  34,008 

276, 145 

368,848 

127,092 

34.46 

1928 . 

229, 005  51, 627 

1 

280,632 

,  396,617 

1 _ 

1  135,526 

34.17 

1 

732 
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Banco  de  Italia  y  Rio  de  la  Plata 
GENERAL  STATUS 
[Thousands  of  pesos,  pai>er] 


1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923 

1924 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 


Cash 

capital 

Gross 

receipts 

Expendi¬ 

tures, 

interest, 

etc. 

Net  pi 

Amount 

rofit 

Percent 

2.M95 

2,434 

9.66 

-I  2.5,290 

2,617 

10.35 

2.5,648 

2,286 

8,91 

25,668 

2, 392 

9.  32 

.  26, 147 

2,393 

9. 15 

26,075 

16,673 

14, 491 

2,182 

8.37 

-i  26.006 

16,651 

14, 287 

2,364 

9.09 

26, 133 

19,409 

17,042 

2,4«>8 

9.44 

.  26,230 

19,909 

'  17,507 

2,402 

9. 16 

.  26,295 

21, 176 

18,692 

2,484 

9.45 

ORDINARY  OPERATIONS 


] 

Year  (Dec.  31) 

Negoti- 

Loans  able 

paper 

1 

Deposits 

Cash 

reserve 

Reserve 

ratio 

1919 . 1 

143, 504  2, 356 

158,663 

43,673  1 

27.53 

1920 . 

177,844  3,823 

194,623 

49, 1.56 

25. 26 

1921 . 

182, 203  5, 578 

189,013 

52,531 

27.79 

1922 . 

188,734  4,082 

188,1)64 

42,680 

22.62 

1923 . 

175,622  4,052 

188,042 

41,080 

21. 85 

1924 . 

191,668  6,413 

197,710 

!  40, 572 

20.52 

1  193, 737  6, 908 

196, 451 

35,629 

18.14 

192() . 

1  206. 734  7, 327 

241,  OtX) 

49,627 

20.  54 

1927 . 

1  191,959  23,808 

256,413 

61,991 

24. 18 

1928 . 

1  186, 087  40, 207 

i 

271,120 

1  _ 

1  50, 429 

t 

18.60 

1 

BOLIVIA 

National  bank. — On  July  1,  1929,  the  Banco  Nacional  will  be 
transformed  through  a  number  of  changes  into  the  Banco  Central  de 
Bolivia.  This  change  was  provided  for  by  a  law,  approved  July  20, 
1928,  and  sanctioned  by  the  stockholders  in  order  to  create  an  insti¬ 
tution  which  should  fulfill  the  financial  requirements  of  the  present 
situation.  A  commission  composed  of  the  most  eminent  financial 
and  legal  authorities  of  the  country  has  carefully  studied  the  matter 
of  this  transformation  of  the  old  bank  into  the  new,  cooperating  in 
this  with  the  stockholders,  and  thus  assuring  the  public  of  every 
possible  guarantee. 

The  Banco  Nacional  closes  its  career  with  an  enviable  record  of 
able  administration  and  public  trust.  The  auditing  committee 
reported  its  books  in  excellent  condition,  and,  after  figuring  the 
valuation  and  depreciation,  the  value  of  a  share  of  stock  was  placed 
at  160.63  bolivianos.  The  stockholders  voted  to  declare  a  dividend 
on  the  surplus  reserve,  which  thus  diminishes  the  value  of  a  share 
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to  152.63  bolivianos.  This  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  regular 
reserve  fund,  which  the  provision  of  law  transfers  to  the  new  bank 
and  which  will  be  greatly  augmented  by  the  amount  of  stock  which  will 
be  subscribed  under  the  new  regulation  by  the  associated  banks. 

The  new  general  law  regulating  banking  and  the  monetary  system, 
including  the  transformation  of  this  bank,  are  the  result  of  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  financial  mission,  headed  by  Prof.  E.  W. 
Kemmerer,  whose  advice  along  these  lines  has  assisted  in  improving 
the  financial  situation  of  several  South  American  countries,  as  well 
as  of  others  in  the  Old  World.  There  is  reason  to  hope  for  much 
from  these  financial  innovations,  and  the  Bolivian  public  is  ui^ed  to 
give  them  their  heartiest  support. 

BRAZIL 

Annual  message  of  the  President. — His  Excellency  Dr. 
Washington  Luis  Pereira  de  Sousa,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil,  in  his  annual  message  presented  to  Congress  on  May  3,  1929, 
reviewed  the  1928  fiscal  year,  emphasizing  the  increasing  progress  of 
the  country,  thanks  to  its  life  of  law  and  order  and  the  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  its  finances  as  a  result  of  increased  revenue  collections. 
President  Luis  balanced  the  national  budget  in  1928  in  a  most  expres¬ 
sive  way  to  show  the  special  care  of  his  Government  in  financial 
matters.  The  anticipated  revenues  for  1928  in  the  national  budget 
amounted  to  a  total  of  2,088,933  contos  de  reis,  and  the  anticipated 
expenditures  to  2,088,816  contos  de  reis,  leaving  a  surplus  of  116  contos 
de  reis.  The  1928  fiscal  year  closed,  the  President  announced  in  his 
message  that  the  collected  revenues  increased  to  the  total  of  2,216,512 
contos  de  reis  and  that  the  paid  expenditures,  including  all  supple¬ 
mentary  credits  and  extra  budget  expenses,  to  2,018,158  contos  de  reis, 
so  that  the  actual  surplus  of  the  Government  increased  to  198,354 
contos  de  reis.  (Each  conto  de  reis  represents  1,000  Brazilian  mil- 
reis.  One  milreis  is  equivalent  to  about  12  cents  in  United  States 
currency.) 

The  message  points  out  the  good  results  of  the  President’s  stabili¬ 
zation  policy — the  firmness  of  exchange  and  the  confidence  in  business 
life  and  in  the  money  market,  the  gold  basis  regulating  financial 
life.  The  gold  reserve  in  the  Caixa  de  Estahilisagdo  was  doubled  to  a 
total  of  £30,000,000  in  addition  to  the  £50,000,000  as  the  proceeds  of 
coffee  in  Brazilian  warehouses. 

President  Luis  also  announced  that  the  floating  debt  is  nearly 
liquidated,  that  the  external  and  internal  debts  were  reduced  in  1928 
by  131,586  contos  and  79,000  contos,  respectively,  and  that  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  production  had  increased  in  1928  over  1927. 
Exports  were  also  greater  and,  moreover,  showed  a  larger  surplus 
over  imports  than  in  1927.  {Brazil  News,  May  10,  1929.) 
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Sao  Pai'lo  banks. — In  tlio  projiressivo  city  of  Sao  Paulo  there  are 
45  hanking;  institutions.  The  total  transactions  of  these  establish¬ 
ments,  includin';  their  branches  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  amounted 
to  9,S9G,2S0  contos  from  Januarv  1  to  September  30,  1928. 

The  Bank  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  which  has  a  capital  of  50,000 
contos  and  a  reserve  of  29,439  contos,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  these  institutions.  In  its  annual  report  for  1928  the  hank  says 
that  due  to  the  monetary  reform  of  December  18,  1926  (the  stabili¬ 
zation  of  e.xchanjie),  it  has  profited  by  the  subsequent  financial  sta¬ 
bility.  This  in  part  explains  the  establishment  and  success  of  the 
j;old  mortpi're  bonds,  which  have  been  issued  in  3  series  and  placed 
abroad.  Up  to  December  31,  1928,  these  bonds  amounted  to  102,550 
contos,  as  follows: 


Contos 

Rural  loans _ _ _ _ 80,  717 

Urban  loans _ _ _ _ 21,  833 


The  rural  loans  were  j;uaranteed  by  coffee  farms  valued  at  232,283 
contos  and  the  urban  loans  by  real  estate  in  Sao  Paulo  valued  at 
52,063  contos.  The  problem  of  g:rantinf;  credit  to  the  coffee  growers 
of  the  State  is  being  solved  by  the  bank,  which  makes  loans  on  the 
crops  and  on  bills  of  lading.  This  service  is  to  be  extended  to  the 
fruit,  sugar,  and  cotton  planters.  The  monthly  balance  of  the  bank 
stood  at  2,742,527  contos  on  December  31,  1928,  the  profits  for  the 
year  having  been  22,437  contos.  (In/orntagdes  Kconomicas  e  Cotn- 
merciaes,  No.  XXIX.) 

costa  iuca 

New  insurance  policy. — The  National  Insurance  Bank  in  San 
Jose  announced  last  March  that  it  would  issue  life  insurance  policies 
of  1,000  colones.  For  these  no  physical  examination  will  be  required. 
Such  an  arrangement  will  not  only  bring  the  protection  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  within  the  reach  of  many  more  Costa  Rican  families,  but  will 
undoubtedly  prove  an  important  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  bank. 
To  cover  in  part  the  risk  involv’ed,  a  provision  has  been  made  that  in 
case  of  the  death  of  the  policy  holder  within  six  months  after  taking 
out  insurance,  only  500  colones  shall  be  paid  the  beneficiaries,  unless 
said  death  resulted  from  an  accident  or  acute  disease. 

CUBA 

Maritime  activity. — During  1928,  6,500  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of 
21,486,978,  anchored  in  Cuban  ports.  The  cai^o  shipped  from  Cuba 
amounted  to  2,999,335,215  kilos,  the  majority  being  cleared  through 
the  port  of  Ilabana.  Cuban  exports  for  the  same  year  reached 
5,932,641,687  kilos. 

Cuba’s  co.mmercial  intercourse  with  Latin  America. — An 
official  of  the  National  Statistical  Commission  gives  in  the  press 
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rifliires  showing  the  great  commercial  activity  hetween  Cuba  and 
other  Latin  American  countries.  In  the  last  four  and  a  half  years 
Cuba’s  imports  from  Mexico  amounted  to  $29,800,879,  representing 
39.38  per  cent  of  her  total  imports  from  other  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  and  placed  Mexico  second  to  the  United  States  as  a  purveyor 
to  Cuba.  On  the  other  hand,  Cuba’s  exports  to  Mexico  amounted 
to  only  $169,751,  which  is  0.84  per  cent  of  her  total  exports.  Other 
figures,  in  brief,  are  that  Cuba  purchased  coffee  from  Mexico,  Santo 
Domingo,  Brazil,  Chile,  Venezuela,  Haiti,  and  Costa  Rica  to  the 
amount  of  $3,309,712.  Likewise,  from  these  same  countries,  with  the 
addition  of  Ecuador,  Peru,  Panama,  and  Nicaragua,  she  purchased 
beans  to  the  amount  of  $1,970,567.  From  Venezuela  and  Colombia 
she  imported  41,792  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  $1,025  302.  The  above- 
named  official  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  most  of  these  imports 
are  staples  also  produced  on  Cuban  soil. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Dawes  mission. — When  the  financial  mission  headed  by  Gen. 
Charles  G.  Daw’es,  ex-Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and  now 
ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  left  the  Dominican  Republic, 
the  National  Congress  passed  a  resolution  giving  him  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  the  services  rendered  to  the  Dominican  people  and  ordered  a  medal 
to  be  cast  and  presented  to  him  and  the  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mission.  Upon  finishing  the  work  entrusted  to  them  by  President 
Vascpiez,  the  members  of  the  Dawes  mission  presented  a  report 
containing  complete  and  definite  recommendations  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  national  and  municipal  financial  system  and  the  scientific 
preparation  of  budgets  and  a  plan  for  the  control  of  expenditures. 

SALVADOR 

National  receipts  and  expenditures. — The  national  revenue 
amounted  in  1928  to  25,546,290.54  colones,  an  increase  of  5,000,000 
colones  over  that  for  the  previous  year.  Government  expenditures 
for  the  same  year  amounted  to  25,367,254.43  colones. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  increase  in  1928  corresponding  to 
the  chief  sources  of  income: 


Inrrease,  102S 

Revenue  (('olones) 

Imports _  2,249,033.0.5 

Exports _  907,  992.  05 

Liquors _  539,  555.  19 

Staini)ed  paper  and  stamps _ _  102,  341.  54 

Direct  taxes _  478,  834.  08 

Miscellaneous  revenues _  663,  178.  24 

Services _  71,  023.  57 

National  projxjrty _  19,  841.  60 
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URUGUAY 

Agricultural  loans. — In  order  to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
agriculture  and  other  industries  dependent  upon  it,  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic  has  completed  arrangements  for  making  loans  to  farmers 
for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  machinery.  Such  loans,  however, 
are  to  be  made  only  to  responsible  persons  and  are  not  to  exceed 
2,000  pesos,  special  consideration  being  given  in  the  making  of  such 
loans  to  the  value  and  economic  importance  of  the  machinery  to  be 
purchased,  the  amount  of  land  under  cultivation,  the  number  and  value 
of  draft  animals,  stock  and  other  property  owned,  and  the  general 
conditions  under  which  the  loan  is  solicited.  The  bank  will  also 
make  loans  for  similar  purposes  to  firms  or  individuals  engaged  in 
the  sale  of  agricultural  machinery. 


School  statistics. — Statistics  published  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  Public  Instruction  for  1928  are  as  follows: 


1 

Number  of ' 
schools  1 

Enrollment 

Average 

attendance 

i 

Public: 

44 

16,  437 
15,  071 

3,  749 

4,  381 

5,  591 

5,  569 
j  4, 351 

14,  695 

Normal  schools _ 

84 

13,  786 
3,  459 

Commercial _ 

13 

45 

3,  787 

4,  678 

Trade  schools  for  women _ 

20 

.Accredited  private: 

Secondary  schools _ 

74 

37 

CHILE 

Theater  for  children. — By  municipal  decree  of  March  14,  1929, 
Santiago  has  established  a  children’s  theater  to  provide  entertaining 
and  carefully  selected  programs  free  from  anything  harmful  to  the 
normal  development  of  a  child. 

Post-graduate  study. — In  compliance  with  Law  No.  4511  of 
December  28,  1928,  the  amount  of  300,000  pesos  will  be  appropriated 
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annually  to  send  to  Europe  or  to  the  United  States  six  professional 
men  and  three  students  from  the  vocational  school,  in  order  that  they 
may  do  graduate  work  in  their  respective  specialties.  The  executive 
decree  provides  that  the  fellowships  shall  he  awarded  to  tw'o  civil 
engineers,  two  architects,  and  tw’o  agricultural  scientists  or  veterinary 
physicians.  The  favored  students  must  sign  a  certified  contract  to 
the  effect  that  upon  their  return  from  their  studies  abroad  they  will 
give  their  services  to  the  Government  for  a  length  of  time  not  less 
than  double  the  duration  of  their  fellowship,  guaranteeing  by  bond 
their  compliance  with  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  contract. 

Pedagogic  institute. — By  a  decree  of  November  3  its  former 
name  and  status  as  Pedagogic  Institute  under  the  University  of  Chile 
have  been  restored  to  the  school  of  Secondary  School  Teachers. 

COLOMBIA 

Fellowships  for  the  study  of  aviation. — Lieut.  Camilo  Daza, 
one  of  the  most  able  aviators  of  the  Colombian  Army,  who  flew  from 
the  United  States  to  Bogota,  was  granted  the  first  of  the  two  fellow¬ 
ships  offered  by  the  Spanish  Government  to  Colombia  for  study 
in  the  aviation  school  of  Spain.  The  press  informs  us  that  the  second 
scholarship  was  conferred  by  the  Minister  of  War  on  Capt.  Gomez 
Posada,  w*ho  likewise  is  noted  for  his  great  interest  in  aviation.  Both 
of  these  young  men,  on  sailing  for  Spain,  declared  their  intention  of 
returning  to  the  homeland  in  a  nonstop  flight  from  Madrid  to  Bogota. 

costa  RICA 

Evening  courses. — Courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  mathematics, 
and  geology  given  three  evenings  a  week  for  the  general  public  by  the 
Swiss  instructors  who  recently  came  to  Costa  Rica  under  contract 
with  the  Government  have  attracted  unusual  interest  since  they  w'ere 
begun  last  April. 

Aviation  scholarship. — The  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  was 
informed  by  the  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Costa  Rica  on  March 
22,  1929,  that  a  scholarship  for  study  in  an  aviation  school  in  Florida 
has  been  made  available  for  a  Costa  Rican  student  of  proper  qualifica¬ 
tions  by  the  Tampa  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

CUBA 

School  notes. — The  last  Executive  message  gave  the  following 
school  statistics; 

From  November  to  April  there  were  7,466  classrooms,  with  an 
average  enrollment  of  340,945  and  an  average  attendance  of  258,347. 
There  were  7,493  teachers  in  the  day  schools,  997  of  whom  were 
5529:1— 211— Dull.  7 - 7 
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men  and  6,496  women.  During  November  there  were  73  zones  of 
itinerant  schools,  with  164  school  groups  in  charge  of  73  teachers, 
having  an  average  enrollment  of  3,458  and  attendance  of  2,660. 

There  were  3,932  students  enrolled  in  the  University  of  Habana, 
and  in  October  the  Institute  of  Modem  Languages  was  established. 
In  the  six  secondary  institutes  and  schools  connected  with  them  there 
W'ere  6,038  pupils. 

There  are  963  school  gardens,  70  libraries  with  22,940  books, 
1,218  museums,  648  saving  deposits  amounting  to  S2,753.31,  19 
different  kinds  of  industries,  60  manual  training  shops,  and  1,373 
parent-teacher  groups,  which  have  been  consolidating  into  municipal 
and  provincial  organizations  looking  toward  a  national  association. 

Good-will  trip  of  students. — Four  students  and  a  professor  of 
the  department  of  journalism  of  the  University  of  Florida  visited 
Cuba  in  March,  where  they  received  a  most  cordial  reception  in 
Gov'erament,  newspaper,  and  educational  circles. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

New  publication. — In  March  the  publication  of  the  Educational 
Renew  was  resumed.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Renew,  which  is  published 
by  the  National  Council  of  Education,  will  occupy  an  important 
position  in  the  educational  and  cultural  advancement  of  the  countrj’. 

GUATEMALA 

Scholarships  for  music  students. — It  was  announced  in  the 
Diario  de  Ceniro- America  of  March  21,  1929,  that  three  scholarships 
for  further  study  in  Europe  have  been  made  available  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  students  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music.  These 
include  courses  in  violin,  violoncello,  composition,  and  band  organi¬ 
zation. 

HAITI 

Petion  and  Bolivar. — The  generous  and  efficient  cooperation 
rendered  by  Alexandre  P4tion  to  Simon  Bolivar  during  the  w^ar  for 
independence  in  South  America  is  to  be  commemorated  in  Haiti,  his 
native  country.  In  Port  au  Prince  a  group  of  distinguished  citizens 
has  formed  a  committee  for  the  collection  of  the  funds  necessary  to 
erect  monuments  to  Potion,  Bolivar,  and  Marion,  the  last  a  hero  of  the 
w'ar  of  independence  in  Haiti. 

As  a  testimony  of  gratitude,  Venezuela  has  already  honored  the 
memory  of  P4tion  by  erecting  a  monument  in  one  of  Caracas’s  most 
beautiful  plazas,  which  also  hears  the  name  of  this  great  Haitian 
patriot,  soldier,  and  statesman. 
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HONDURAS 

Honduran  doctor  receives  Argentine  fellowship. — Dr.  Pastor 
Gomez  has  been  chosen  from  among  candidates  from  all  the  Latin- 
American  countries  to  receive  a  fellowship  offered  by  the  Argentine 
Government  for  the  study  of  anatomy  and  pathologj’  in  Buenos 
Aires. 

MEXICO 

Radio  programs  for  1929. — In  a  report  for  the  month  of  January, 
1929,  recently  made  by  the  section  in  charge  of  educational  exten¬ 
sion  by  radio  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education,  we  read : 

The  first  work  carried  on  by  this  office  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
tlie  general  nature  of  programs  broadcast.  Having  established  a  general  plan 
based  on  the  results  already  obtained,  it  will  be  possible  during  the  present  year 
for  the  department  to  carry  out  an  intensive  and  carefully  regulated  broadcast¬ 
ing  program  which  will  include  scientific,  educational,  and  artistic  subjects. 

Educational  extension  by  radio  has  two  principal  aspects — educational  use¬ 
fulness  and  general  interest.  Up  to  the  present  time  only  kindergartens,  pri¬ 
mary  schools  in  the  cities,  rural  schools,  and  rural  teachers,  are  being  considered 
in  the  arrangement  of  those  belonging  to  the  first  group.  The  programs  for  this 
year  include  stories,  instructive  readings,  songs,  games,  and  elementary  talks  on 
history,  geography,  physical  culture,  and  hygiene.  Because  of  the  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  receiving  sets  available,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  divide  the  schools 
in  the  Federal  District  into  groups,  each  of  which  shall  be  given  a  receiving  set 
for  use  during  a  stated  period  after  which  it  will  be  transferred  to  another  group. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Rural  Primary  Schools,  special  courses 
will  also  be  broadcast  for  rural  teachers. 

In  arranging  programs  of  general  interest  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account 
the  wide  divergence  of  culture  of  the  persons  to  be  reached.  All  programs  must 
therefore  be  varied  in  character,  although  certain  general  subjects  are  developed 
whenever  possible.  The  laboring  classes  are  considered  first  and  foremost. 
Talks  on  small  industries,  occupations,  hygiene,  physical  culture,  social  sciences, 
history,  geography,  the  fine  arts,  and  science  in  general,  are  given  for  the  workers 
in  the  city;  talks  on  agriculture,  applied  geography,  and  the  raising  of  livestock, 
for  rural  laborers;  and  lectures  on  domestic  economy  and  child  hygiene  for  the 
woman  at  home,  while  no  less  important,  for  all  classes,  are  the  various  health 
talks. 

Lectures  by  instructors  in  the  National  School  of  Agriculture  and  the  dental 
school,  staff  members  of  the  Bureaus  of  .Archaeology,  the  Library,  and  Public 
Health,  and  other  Government  departments  will  be  offered  for  persons  of  greater 
education.  Music  also  forms  an  important  part  of  the  programs,  the  numbers 
consisting  of  popular  Mexican  music,  music  of  more  serious  nature  by  Mexican 
composers,  classical  music,  and  concerts  by  the  military  band.  {Boletln  de  la 
Secretaria  de  Educacidn  Puhlica,  Mexico  City,  January,  1929.) 

Competitions  announced. — In  order  to  stimulate  public  interest 
in  national  economic  problems,  the  Bureau  of  the  Library  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Archives  has  offered  a  prize  of  2,000  pesos  for  the  best  study 
on  some  subject  of  national  economic  importance,  the  subjects  as 
announced  being  The  public  debt,  its  history,  present  status  and 
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liquidation;  The  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  their  eeonoinie  posi¬ 
tion  and  railroad  policies;  Afiricultural  credit,  its  evolution,  present 
situation,  and  means  for  its  development.  The  competition  is  open 
only  to  Mexicans  and  will  close  November  1,  1929.  A  second  compe¬ 
tition  of  no  less  interest,  but  on  an  entirely  different  subject  was 
recently  held  by  the  school  of  music,  the  theater,  and  dancing  of  the 
National  University,  which  offered  1,000  pesos  for  the  best  recent 
symphonic  work  presenting  an  authentic  picture,  in  condensed  form, 
of  Mexican  life  during  the  last  18  years.  {El  Unirersal,  Mexico  City, 
April  10,  15,  17,  1929.) 

XICARAGUA 

Salary  increase  for  teachers. — The  Government  recently 
voted  to  increase  the  salaries  of  all  teachers  in  the  Republic.  The 
increase  will  probably  be  about  10  cordobas  a  month  for  each  teacher 
and  15  cordobas  a  month  for  principals.  This  will  mean  from  10,000 
to  15,000  cordobas  a  month  over  the  amount  appropriated  in  the  new 
budget,  as  the  number  of  teachers  is  approximately  1,000. 

PARAGUAY 

C'rowded  school. — The  Colegio  Nacional  in  Asuncion,  which 
offers  free  secondary  education,  has  been  forced,  due  to  the  increasing 
demand  for  this  course,  to  limit  its  enrollment  to  50  students  for  each 
section.  Students  seeking  admission  to  the  first  year  must  present 
their  preparatory  credits,  and  only  those  showing  the  highest  qualifi¬ 
cations  will  be  admitted.  This  limit  in  enrollment  will  apply  at 
present  only  to  the  first  year.  It  is  hoped  the  school  will  soon  be 
enlarged  to  meet  this  situation.  There  is  room  in  the  private  institu¬ 
tions  to  accommodate  those  who  do  not  secure  admission  to  the 
Colegio  Nacional. 

SALVADOR 

New  schools  in  Santa  Ana. — The  corner  stones  for  the  school 
buildings  to  be  erected  in  the  village  of  San  Antonio  and  the  districts 
of  Comacayo, Santa  Isabel, and  Primavera  were  laid  March  1st.  Boys’ 
schools,  built  by  the  municipality  in  the  wards  of  Santa  Lucia  and 
Santa  Barbara,  were  opened  recently. 

Antiilliteracy  board. — On  February  2()  of  this  year,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  (’ouncil  for  Primary  Kducation, 
created  a  board  for  organizing  and  conducting  a  campaign  against 
illiteracy  in  the  Republic. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  this  work  the  14  departments  of 
the  Republic  were  divided  into  districts  which  are  covered  by  trav¬ 
eling  teachers,  each  of  whom  is  expected  to  teach  at  least  three 
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months  in  a  place  before  moving  on  to  the  next,  the  board  is  keeping 
an  exact  account  of  all  pupils  who  achieve  literacy. 

District  conferences  of  teachers. — In  nearly  all  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  the  country,  teachers’  associations  have  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  orienting  both  instruction  and  administration.  These 
associations  will  also  discuss  the  social  role  of  the  school  and,  in 
general,  topics  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  teacher. 

united  states 

Writer  to  lecture  in  Latin  American  universities. — Mr. 
Waldo  Frank,  author  of  Virgin  Spain  and  The  Rediscorery  of  America, 
will  give  a  series  of  lectures  this  summer  at  the  universities  in  Mexico 
City  and  Buenos  Aires. 

URUGUAY 

Plans  for  research  institute. — A  project  presented  by  the 
President  and  passed  by  the  university  council  of  the  University  of 
Montevideo  provides  for  establishing  an  institute  of  advanced  studies 
to  which  anyone  who  desires  to  do  original  research  will  be  admitted. 

Industrial  schools. — A  recent  publication  states  that  there  are 
four  industrial  schools  and  two  evening  industrial  courses  in  Monte¬ 
video  and  nine  industrial  schools  and  one  cooperative  industrial  course 
outside  of  the  capital. 

University  delegation. — A  group  of  10  students,  headed  by  Dr. 
Carlos  Marla  Prando,  former  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  now 
professor  of  sociology  in  the  School  of  Law  and  Social  Sciences,  visited 
Chile  in  April,  where  they  met  with  a  cordial  welcome. 

VENEZUELA 

Statue  of  BoLfvAit  in  San  Cristobal. — An  equestrian  statue  of 
the  liberator  Simon  Bolivar,  will  soon  be  unveiled  on  the  principal 
plaza  of  San  Cristobal.  This  statue,  a  real  work  of  art,  was  made 
in  Italy  at  a  cost  of  05,700  bolivars,  the  greater  part  of  which  (55,700 
bolivars)  was  paid  by  the  government  of  the  State  of  Tachira,  of  which 
San  Cristobal  is  the  capital,  the  remainder  being  contributed  by  the 
Simon  Bolivar  Society. 


FEMINISM 


BOLIVIA 

First  convention  of  women. — Under  the  leadership  of  the  Ateneo 
Femenxno,  of  Bolivia,  a  convention  of  Bolivian  women  was  called  to 
meet  at  La  Paz  on  April  30,  1929.  Much  interest  was  felt  in  this 
grathering,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
program  of  the  convention  touched  not  only  on  intellectual  and  artistic 
topics  but  emphasized  a  plan  of  social  cooperation  among  all  classes 
of  women,  which  should  dignify  woman’s  work  and  protect  children 
and  mothers.  The  convention  was  opened  by  Dona  Marfa  Luisa 
Bustamante  de  Urioste,  president  of  the  Ateneo  Femenino,  who  in  an 
eloquent  address  welcomed  the  delegations  and  stated  the  aim  of  the 
convention.  The  program  covered  four  days,  the  meetings  being 
enthusiastically  attended  by  all  classes  of  women.  Many  unions  of 
women  workers  were  represented,  and  the  speech  made  by  the  dele¬ 
gate  from  the  Cooks’  Union  made  a  particularly  good  impression  on 
the  audience.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  do  not  at  present  seek 
to  accomplish  anything  further  than  social  welfare  of  women,  but 
they  intend  eventually  to  ask  also  for  such  a  civil  and  political  status 
as  is  already  of  long  standing  in  other  countries. 


^  SOCIAL  WELFARE  and 
PUBLIC  HEALTH 


Health  and  social  welfare  work. — The  Santiago  press  pub¬ 
lished  last  March  some  interesting  information  regarding  the  work 
of  sanitation  and  social  welfare  being  carried  on  by  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  and  by  various  private  organizations.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  some  of  its  more  important  aspects: 

The  central  board  of  charities  has  begun  and  is  actively  carrying 
out  a  preventive  and  curative  campaign  against  such  diseases  as  show 
the  highest  percentage  in  mortality  statistics,  chief  among  these  being 
cancer  and  tuberculosis.  This  board  has  decided  to  invest  a  half¬ 
million  pesos  in  radium  from  the  laboratories  of  Madame  Curie,  and 
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it  has  already  sent  commissions  of  doctors  to  study  the  therapeutics 
of  cancer  through  the  application  of  radium  at  the  most  renowned 
scientific  centers  in  Europe.  In  addition  to  this,  the  bureau  of  social 
welfare  has  appointed  Dr.  Carlos  Tapia  Fernandez,  chief  of  the  cancer 
department  of  the  Hospital  del  Salvador,  to  study  in  Europe  the 
latest  scientific  developments  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of 
cancer. 

The  antituherculosis  board  is  at  present  developing  a  general  plan 
to  coordinate  all  possible  agencies  working  to  overcome  the  spread  of 
the  white  plague  in  Chile.  Dr.  Luis  Ugarte  Valenzuela,  chief  of  the 
medical  bureau  of  the  Central  Charities  Board,  heads  this  commission, 
which  is  formed  by  delegates  from  the  various  private  and  public 
organizations  most  representative  of  the  country.  Among  these  are 
Dr.  Fernando  Cruz,  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  and  Dr.  Ricardo 
Donoso,  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

The  general  scheme  which  the  above-mentioned  commission  pro¬ 
poses  to  carry  out  includes  a  plan  for  the  construction  of  hospitals, 
health  homes,  open-air  wards  for  convalescents,  and  a  preventive 
service  having  under  its  supervision  the  entire  population. 

A  comparative  study  conducted  by  Chilean  scientists  has  proved 
that  cases  of  tuberculosis  are  very  unevenly  distributed  throughout 
the  country,  although  as  a  rule  they  follow  the  proportionate  density 
of  population.  Santiago,  the  capital,  and  Valparaiso,  the  most 
important  port  of  Chile,  show  the  highest  percentages  of  deaths  from 
tuberculosis.  Their  population  is  slightly  more  than  one-fourth  of 
that  of  the  whole  country,  but  their  death  rate  from  tuberculosis 
reaches  as  high  as  50  per  cent  of  the  total  mortality.  They  are 
followed  by  Concepcion  with  a  tuberculosis  death  rate  of  8  per  cent, 
Nuble  with  5.2  per  cent,  and  Tarapaca  with  4.02  per  cent. 

Both  sides  of  the  antituberculosis  campaign,  the  preventive  and 
the  curative,  are  covered  by  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Knights  Hospitalers  of  St.  John.  This  order  proposes  to  build  at 
Vina  del  Mar  a  seaside  sanitarium  for  pretubercular  children,  where 
the  same  methods  which  have  won  such  high  praise  in  various  European 
countries  and  other  parts  of  the  world  will  be  applied.  The  success 
of  this  organization  is  said  to  be  due  to  surgical  treatment  combined 
with  sun  baths  and  sea  air. 

We  should  not  forget  to  add  that  the  ministry  in  charge  of  this 
work,  has  greatly  improved  the  visiting-nurse  service,  the  members 
of  which  receive  a  thorough  course  of  instruction.  The  efficiency 
and  activity  of  this  organization  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  Santiago 
during  the  month  of  February,  1929,  these  visiting  nurses  made  13,356 
visits.  Those  visiting  pretubercular  children  in  their  homes  have  come 
to  be  called  “Calmette,”  from  the  French  physician  of  that  name  who 
is  well  known  for  his  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 
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Finally,  we  learn  the  interesting  fact  that  Prof.  Rudolph  Krauss, 
the  eminent  Austrian  scientist  who  organized  the  Buenos  Aires 
Bacteriological  Institute,  has  arrived  in  Chile.  The  Government 
has  engaged  him  for  an  unlimited  period,  placing  him  at  the  head  of 
the  Bacteriological  Institute  and  that  of  Military  Hygiene. 

COLOMBIA 

Encouhagemext  of  saving. — As  was  briefly  stated  in  our  last 
edition,  an  Executive  order  issued  January  30,  1929,  gives  regulations 
for  the  execution  of  Law  No.  124  of  1928,  offering  prizes  to  depositors 
in  the  saving  banks  of  the  Republics.  A  board  to  be  composed  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Treasury,  the  Superintendent  of  Banks,  and  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Agriculture  Mortgage  Bank,  will  list  the  savings  hanks  in 
operation,  determine  which  of  them  are  qualified  to  participate  in  the 
distribution  of  prizes,  the  proportion  and  number  of  awards,  and  other 
details.  The  same  board  will  organize  an  institute  for  working 
women  and  an  old-age  pension  fund,  and  lay  down  the  rules  to  govern 
them,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  It  will 
also,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ministries  of  the  Treasury,  Public  Works, 
Mails  and  Telegraph,  S^ducation,  and  War,  endeavor  to  foster  the 
spirit  of  saving  among  children,  laborers,  government  employees, 
soldiers,  |K)lice,  and  other  groups. 

COSTA  KICA 

Illegal  pkactice  of  dentistry. — According  to  information 
received  through  the  press,  active  measures  are  being  taken  in  San 
Jose  to  protect  the  public  against  the  practice  of  dentistry  by 
unqualified  persons.  To  this  end  a  campaign  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  sanitary  inspectors  to  prevent  such  persons  from  practicing, 
and  lists  were  issued  of  qualified  dental  surgeons  who  have  fulfilled  all 
legal  requirements  necessary  for  practice  in  Costa  Rica. 

Child  health  center. — The  annual  celebration  of  the  founding  of 
Alajuela  child-health  center  was  held  on  April  14,  1929.  An  important 
feature  of  the  specially  arranged  program  was  the  award  of  prizes  to 
those  mothers  who  had  given  their  babies  the  best  care  during  the 
year,  while  every  mother  present  received  a  milk-bottle  carrier 
and  useful  measuring  bottles  from  the  Department  of  Public  Health. 

CUBA 

Antituberculosls  campaign. — In  the  fight  being  made  to  combat 
the  white  plague  in  Cuba,  the  Furbush  Institute  of  Hahana  is  featur¬ 
ing  the  immunization  of  children  by  means  of  the  Calmette  inocula¬ 
tion.  The  director  of  this  institute  has  undertaken  an  active  cam¬ 
paign  to  spread  scientific  ideas  by  interesting  the  mothers  in  the 
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benefits  of  the  service  of  the  Furbush  Dispensary  and  thus  prevent 
tubercular  contagion  among  children. 

HAITI 

Medic.vl  congress. — On  April  24,  1929,  the  opening  session  of  the 
Third  National  Medical  Congress  was  held  at  the  National  School  of 
Medicine  and  Pharmacy  at  Port-au-Prince.  The  congress  was  in 
session  three  days,  during  which  visits  were  made  to  the  sanitary 
works  and  hospitals  of  the  capital  city,  medical  and  surgical  clinics 
were  held,  and  many  prominent  Haitian  and  American  physicians 
delivered  lectures  on  interesting  subjects. 

MEXICO 

Campaign  against  alcoholism. — A  campaign  against  alcoholism 
was  recently  launched  in  Mexico  by  President  Portes  Gil.  An  active 
educational  program  will  be  carried  on  in  the  Federal  and  private 
schools,  theaters,  and  other  places  of  amusement  or  public  gathering 
by  means  of  posters,  handbills,  and  lectures  and  the  organization  of 
antialcoholism  societies  encouraged.  Sports  will  more  than  ever  be 
fostered  in  the  schools  and  in  workers’  organizations.  The  governors 
of  the  various  States  have  expressed  themselves  ready  to  lend  their 
whole-hearted  support  to  the  President  in  this  new  work  of  social 
welfare.  So  many  have  been  the  suggestions  offered  for  its  accomplish¬ 
ment  that  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  has  appointed  a  committee 
to  investigate  all  the  projects  offered  and  formulate  some  definite 
plan  of  action.  One  of  the  first  steps  taken  in  Mexico  City  was  the 
passage  of  a  regulation,  which  went  into  effect  on  May  5,  1929, 
forbidding  tbe  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  Sundays,  with  the 
exception  that  wine  and  beer  may  be  served  in  clubs,  cafes,  restaurants, 
and  other  similar  establishments  where  they  are  dispensed  with  food. 
{El  Uriirersal,  Mexico  City,  April  17,  20,  May  6,  7,  8,  1929.) 

V.vcctnation  against  smallpox. — A  special  campaign  against 
smallpox  has  recently  been  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health. 
It  is  reported  that  during  the  month  of  March  alone  301,646  persons 
were  vaccinated  in  the  vaccination  centers  by  the  sanitary  brigades, 
sanitary  authorities,  and  child  hygiene  centers  throughout  the  country. 
In  April  the  work  was  centralized  particularly  in  Aguascalientes, 
Zacatecas,  Chiapas,  Hidalgo,  and  Puebla.  {El  Universal,  Mexico 
City,  April  18,  1929.) 

Opening  of  child  welfare  centers. — One  of  the  first  fruits  of 
the  nation-wide  campaign  to  reduce  the  infant  mortality  rate  of 
Mexico,  recently  begun  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  with  the 
assistance  of  a  committee  of  prominent  Mexican  women  and  made 
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possible  largely  through  the  generosity  of  public-spirited  individuals 
who  have  contributed  the  necessary  funds,  was  the  opening  on  May 
7,  1929,  of  the  first  three  new  child  health  centers  in  Mexico  City. 
The  formal  ceremonies  were  attended  by  Sra.  dona  Carmen  G.  de 
Fortes  Gil,  wife  of  the  President,  the  heads  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Health,  and  many  other  persons.  The  principal  address  of  the 
occasion  was  made  by  Dr.  Mario  Torroealla,  director  of  one  of  the 
centers.  The  centers  are  fully  adapted  both  in  furnishings  and  sur¬ 
gical  equipment  for  the  service  which  they  are  to  render,  having 
waiting  rooms,  treatment  rooms,  laboratories,  baths,  kitchens,  and 
facilities  for  the  pasteurization  and  distribution  of  milk.  They  are 
in  charge  of  trained  workers  and  specialists  who  will  minister  to 
mothers  and  to  children  under  two  years  of  age. 

According  to  the  press,  a  national  school  of  child  welfare  is  also  to 
be  established  within  a  short  time  for  the  instruction  of  all  physicians, 
sanitary  authorities,  nurses,  teachers,  and  mothers  who  may  be  inter¬ 
ested.  Classes  in  this  subject  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  schools, 
and  the  governors  of  the  various  States  have  pledged  their  support 
toward  the  work  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  educational  institutions 
under  their  jurisdiction.  Hence,  there  is  little  doubt  that  within  a 
short  time  the  subject  will  be  taught  in  the  schools  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  future  development  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  work,  moreover,  has  now  been  assured  by  a  fund  to  be 
created  by  the  proceeds  from  an  additional  chaise  of  1  centavo  on 
all  first,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  class  mail. — {El  Unirerml,  Mexico 
City,  April  10  and  30,  and  May  8,  1929.) 

PARAGUAY 

A  MODERN  HOSPITAL. — A  modem  hospital  of  200  beds  is  under 
construction  at  Puerto  Guarani  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Paraguayan  Red  Cross,  founded  there  last  December 
during  a  visit  of  Dr.  Santiago  Pastore.  The  active  head  of  this 
committee,  Mr.  Maximo  Ridder,  has  secured  valuable  contributions 
toward  the  building  in  the  way  of  building  material  and  all  electrical 
equipment,  given  by  a  generous  firm.  The  employees  of  the  same 
company  are  also  contributing  to  this  worthy  project  by  giving  a 
certain  percentage  of  their  salary  for  it  each  month. 

Campaign  against  hookworm. — The  5-year  agreement  made  by 
the  Government  of  Paraguay  with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to 
combat  hookworm  among  the  inhabitants  of  Paraguay  has  come  to 
an  end.  A  territorial  distribution  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  reach¬ 
ing  all  the  people,  and  now,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  Pilar 
region  is  the  only  one  as  yet  without  treatment.  The  number  of 
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individual  patients  treated  during:  this  period  is  424,126,  or  practically 
one-half  of  the  given  population  of  the  entire  country.  One  result  of 
this  health  movement  has  been  to  impress  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  give  medical  treatment  for  this  disease,  but  that  a  “health 
conscience”  must  be  awakened  in  the  people,  making  them  realize 
the  imperative  need  of  maintaining  such  sanitary  conditions  as  alone 
can  eventually  wipe  out  this  very  prevalent  disease.  Instruction 
along  this  line  is  being  given  in  the  schools,  where  pamphlet  on  the 
subject  Anhjlosis  and  Other  InteMinal  Parasites,  by  Mr.  Angel  Cabriza, 
has  been  found  most  valuable  for  this  purpose. 

SALVADOR 

Eradication  of  smallpox. — Not  one  case  of  smallpox  occurred  in 
Salvador  during  1928,  due  to  the  efficient  system  of  vaccination  and 
revaccination  carried  out  by  stationary'  and  traveling  agents  and  to 
the  unremitting  watchfulness  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  vaccination. 
There  were  65,949  persons  vaccinated  and  55,550  revaccinated. 

URUGUAY 

Important  Montevideo  welfare  institutions. — Among  the 
more  important  social  welfare  institutions  in  Montevideo  are  the 
Sanitorium  for  Working  Women,  the  Children’s  Home,  and  the  milk 
stations  under  the  supervision  of  the  Child  Welfare  Service  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare. 

The  Sanatorium  for  Working  Women  was  established  seven  years 
ago  to  render  medical  and  surgical  assistance  to  those  whose  means 
would  not  permit  them  to  enjoy  treatment  in  a  private  institution 
but  who  revolt  at  the  thought  of  going  to  a  public  hospital,  equivalent 
to  the  hospital  ward  in  the  United  States.  Here,  those  who  are 
members  receive  free  medical  or  surgical  care  when  necessary,  have 
the  subsequent  services  of  a  doctor  at  home,  and  are  given  free  medi¬ 
cine  by  the  sole  payment  of  their  membership  fee  of  2  pesos  a  year. 
Since  the  sanatorium  is  essentially  a  work  of  women  for  women,  all 
the  personnel,  with  the  exception  of  the  physicians,  is  composed  of 
women.  The  board  of  directors,  headed  by  the  wives  of  President 
Camplsteguy  and  the  president  of  the  National  Council  of  Adminis¬ 
tration,  is  also  made  up  entirely  of  women.  The  sanatorium  itself 
is  divided  into  different  sections  devoted  to  the  various  phases  of 
medical,  surgical,  and  dental  work,  each  in  charge  of  a  competent 
member  of  the  staff.  A  course  in  nursing  is  given. 

Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  manifold  activities  of  the  Children’s 
Home  and  the  milk  stations  of  the  Child  Health  Service  may  be 
gained  from  a  brief  summary  of  their  report  for  the  month  of  Febru¬ 
ary.  During  that  time  the  Children’s  Home  received  59  new  charges. 
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bringing  the  total  now  under  the  care  of  this  institution  to  926,  while 
the  milk  stations  registered  342  children  under  3  years  of  age,  thus 
making  the  total  number  receiving  assistance  2,153.  The  office  of 
wet  nurses,  which  has  charge  of  the  examination  of  all  such  nurses 
before  they  are  placed,  reported  that  it  had  accepted  39  of  the  51 
applicants.  Fifty-six  nurses  in  all  were  placed  during  the  month  for 
children  who  had  left  the  Children’s  Home.  The  milk  stations  dis¬ 
tributed  15,954  liters  of  milk  (liter  equals  1.06  cpiarts),  18,612  prepared 
feedings,  and  190  jars  of  prepared  food.  The  home  has  also  arranged 
that  families  who  so  desire  may  obtain  the  services  of  a  young  mother 
for  domestic  work  free  of  charge  provided  they  take  her  baby  at  the 
same  time;  during  February  three  mothers  were  thus  placed. 

Gustavo  Saint  Bois  Convalescent  Home. — An  interesting 
institution,  said  to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  South  America,  ^is 
the  Gustavo  Saint  Bois  Convalescent  Home  situated  on  a  tract  of  150 
acres,  in  Colon  near  Montevideo.  The  seven  buildings  are  pleasing 
architecturally  and  modern  in  every  respect.  At  the  present  time  80 
patients  are  being  cared  for,  but  fully  five  times  that  number  could 
be  accommodated.  No  persons  suffering  from  leprosy,  tuberculosis, 
or  neurotic  disease  are  admitted.  Not  an  insignificant  part  of  the 
general  work  of  the  institution  is  the  cultivation  of  the  wide  fields 
surrounding  the  homelike  buildings.  Some  of  the  hospitals  in 
Montevideo  are  already  being  furnished  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits 
from  the  home,  and  it  is  hoped  that  further  cultivation  will  make  it 
possible  to  produce  foodstuffs  in  sufficient  quantities  to  suppK  all 
the  hospitals.  Whenever  their  physical  condition  permits,  the 
patients  are  allowed  to  engage  in  simple  health-promoting  tasks,  the 
men  usually  assisting  in  the  fields  and  the  women  in  domestic  work. 
Thus  at  present  the  home  is  providing  a  place  where  persons  dis¬ 
charged  from  hospitals,  but  still  requiring  rest  and  special  care,  may 
be  nursed  back  into  perfect  health,  giving  the  mind  of  the  physically 
restored  a  new  outlook  on  life,  and  contributing  by  the  provision  of 
vegetables,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
in  Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA 

Fight  against  leprosy. — Venezuela  is  carrying  out  a  campaign  to 
rid  the  countr\’  of  leprosy.  There  are  at  present  828  known  cases  of 
leprosy,  all  confined  in  the  leper  colonies.  According  to  figures  as  of 
December  31,  1928,  these  are  distributed  as  follows;  In  the  Cabo 
Blanco  Leper  Hospital,  270,  of  whom  155  are  men  and  115  women, 
and  in  the  Providencia  Island  Hospital,  558,  of  whom  382  are  men 
and  176  women.  In  the  Cabo  Blanco  colony  the  treatment  consists 
in  administering  two  ethyl-ether  compounds  of  different  derivations. 
At  present  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  colony  recently  began 
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trying  a  new  treatment  in  13  oases,  the  result  of  long  research 
by  a  well-known  chemist.  In  the  Providencia  Island  colony,  treat¬ 
ment  is  similar  to  that  in  Cabo  Blanco,  and  the  results  in  both 
encouraging. 

Doctor  Burnet,  eminent  health  specialist,  has  been  sent  to  Vene¬ 
zuela  by  the  League  of  Nations  to  investigate  the  leprosy  problem 
in  cooperation  with  the  national  health  authorities  and  medical 
body,  visit  the  leper  hospitals,  conduct  clinical  and  epidemiological 
research  on  the  incidence  and  symptoms  of  the  disease  and,  finally, 
to  work  out  a  plan  for  the  cooperation  of  the  Venezuelan  health 
authorities  with  the  Health  Service  of  the  League  of  Nations  in 
combating  the  spread  of  leprosy. 

E.xtensive  improvements  have  recently  been  made  in  the  Cabo 
Blanco  hospital.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  number  of  patients 
were  able  to  work  on  the  building,  receiving  the  same  wages  as  other 
workmen,  the  only  precaution  being  taken  that  they  should  use 
e.xclusively  their  own  tools. 

The  new  buildings  consist  of  two  large  wards  186  feet  long  by 
26  feet  wide,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women,  connected  with 
the  main  building  by  a  patio  and  covered  passage.  There  are  also 
two  pavilions,  each  composed  of  five  rooms,  including  a  consulting 
room,  operating  room,  and  laundry.  A  kitchen  with  all  modem 
equipment  has  a  capacity  for  serving  500  people.  In  addition,  an 
observatory  has  been  built  on  an  elevation,  from  which  the  entire 
institution  may  be  guarded. 


COLO.MBIA 


Death  of  a  prominent  statesman. — Dr.  Enrique  F.  Arrazola, 
a  well-known  public  figure,  died  on  March  28,  1929.  He  was,  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  loss  of  Doctor 
Arrazola  is  deeply  felt  in  both  the  social  and  political  circles  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  where  he  was  esteemed  for  his  high  character  and  patriotism. 
His  death  was  made  the  occasion  for  public  mourning  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  many  official  and  private  organizations  also  participating  in 
the  demonstration. 
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GUATEMALA 

New  designates. — Gen.  don  Rodolfo  A.  Mendoza  was  elected 
first  designate,  Col.  don  F.  Arturo  Ramirez,  second  designate,  and 
Dr.  don  ^Vntonio  Rivera  Pelaez,  third  designate,  by  action  of  the 
National  Legislative  Assembly  of  Guatemala  in  March  of  this  year. 
The  designates,  elected  for  a  period  of  a  year,  succeed  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  in  the  order  named  in  case  of  a  vacancy  during  the  presidential 
term,  holding  office  until  a  new  President  can  be  elected  by  a  special 
session  of  Congress. 

PANA.MA 

Alfredo  San  Malo. — Panama  has  recently  been  paying  tribute 
to  one  of  her  distinguished  sons,  Alfredo  San  Malo,  violin  virtuoso, 
on  whose  accomplishments  in  the  world  of  music  every  Panaman  looks 
with  justifiable  pride.  San  Malo  returned  to  his  native  country  in 
the  month  of  April  after  a  long  absence  in  Europe,  where  he  was 
hailed  by  musical  critics  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  Basle,  Geneva,  Paris,  and 
London  as  a  violinist  of  high  rank  and  still  further  promise. 

PERU 

A  NEW  ministry. — A  presidential  decree  of  the  early  part  of  May 
provides  for  the  reorganization  of  the  membership  of  the  Peruvian 
cabinet  as  follows:  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Police,  Dr.  Benjamin  Huaman  de  los  Heros;  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations,  Dr.  Pedro  Jos6  Rada  y  Gamio;  Minister  of  Justice, 
Worship,  Education,  and  Charities,  Dr.  Matias  Leon;  Minister  of 
War,  Gen.  Jose  Luis  Salmon;  Minister  of  the  Treasury  and  Com¬ 
merce,  Manuel  G.  Masias;  Minister  of  Promotion,  Alfredo  Mendiola; 
and  Minister  of  Aviation,  Rear  Admiral  Loayza. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  MAY  15,  1929 


Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  March,  1929. 


Apr.  3  I  George  S.  Messersmith,  consul 
I  general  at  Buenos  Aires. 


.Annual  report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  for  the  year  1928. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ended  Mar. 
31.  1929. 

BRAZIL  I 

1 

Kducational  reform  in  Espirito  Santo . 

Statement  of  the  financial  conditions  of  Florianopolis,  State  of 
Santa  Catharina.  financial  year  ended  Dec.  31, 1928. 

Financial  condition  of  Joinville,  fi.scal  year  ended  Dec.  31, 1928.. 

Finances  of  the  city  of  Bahia  during  1928.. . 

.Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries,  Sao  Paulo  consular 
district,  for  the  year  1928. 

.Annual  report  of  the  Santos  consular  district,  for  the  year  1928... 

The  President's  1928  message,  and  1929  budget,  for  the  State  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte. 

Exposition  of  road-construction  machinery  equipment,  mate¬ 
rials,  etc.,  in  conjunction  with  the  second  Pan  American 
Congress  of  Roads,  to  meet  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  .Aug.  6  to 
31,  1929. 

Threatene<l  condition  of  freight  movement  at  Santos.. . . 

Annual  review  of  the  Manaos  district  for  year  1928 . 


Apr.  4  Edward  C.  Trueblood,  vice 
consul  in  charge,  La  Paz. 
Apr.  19  Do. 


Curityba  municipal  budget  and  propose<l  loan . 

New  telephone  rates  at  Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ended  Mar. 
31.  1929. 

Public  works  and  improvements  in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. . 
Parana  State  loan . 


R.  J.  Clarke,  vice  consul  at 
Victoria. 

Fred  D.  Fisher,  consul  at  San¬ 
tos. 

Do. 

Howard  Donovan,  consul  at 
Bahia. 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at  Sao 
Paulo. 

Fred  D.  Fisher. 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

Claude  I.  Dawson,  consul 
general  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


.Apr.  16  Fred  D.  Fisber. 

Apr.  17  Gerald  .A.  Drew,  consul  at 
Manaos. 

.Apr.  19  C.  R.  Cameron. 

...do _  Claude  I.  Dawson. 

Apr.  20  Do. 

.Apr.  22  Do. 

.Apr.  23  C.  R.  Cameron. 


Review  of  the  .Antofagasta  district  for  year  ending  Dec.  31, 1929. 


Mar.  2  Sidney  H.  Brown,  jr.,  vice 
consul  at  .Antofagasta. 


The  city  of  Cartagena  to  ask  for  loan  and  bids  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  water  supply  system.  I 

Review  of  the  Santa  \Iarta  consular  district  tor  quarter  ended  | 
.Mar.  31,  1929. 

CUBA  I 

.Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  the  year  1928...' 

.Annual  report  of  the  Santiago  de  Cuba  con.sular  district  for 
year  1928.  | 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Isle  of  Pines,  quarter 
ended  Mar.  31,  1929.  ! 

Commerce  and  industries  of  the  Antilla  consular  district,  ' 
quarter  ended  Mar.  31,  1929. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  quarter  ended  Afarch  31,  ! 

1929.  ; 

ExiKtrt  of  Cuban  vegetables  to  the  United  States  during 
second  half  of  April,  1929.  | 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  i 

Review  for  quarter  ende<l  Mar.  31,  1929,  of  the  Puerto  Plata 
consular  district. 

Customs  and  internal  revenue  tor  March,  1929.. . j 

Reduction  in  cable  rates  (all  .American  cables) . | 

-Annual  rei>ort  of  commerce  and  industries  for  the  year  1928.. .i 
Quarterly  review  of  the  Santo  Domingo  consular  district . I 


26  I  William  P.  Robertson,  vice 
I  consul  at  Cartagena. 

20  !  Howard  F.  Diebl,  vice  consul 
!  at  Santa  Marta. 


L.  J.  Keena.  consul  general  at 
Habana. 

Harry  I.  Natban,  consul  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

John  J.  Coyle,  vice  consul  at 
Nueva  Gerona. 

Horace  J.  Dickerson,  consul  at 
Antilla. 

L.  J.  Keena. 


-Apr.  6  W.  .A.  Bickers,  consul  at 
Puerto  Plata. 


-i  .Apr.  13  Legation. 


•Apr.  16  W.  .A.  Bickers. 

.Apr.  17  William  B.  Lawton,  consul  at 
Santo  Domingo. 
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Reports  received  to  May  15,  1929 — Continued 


Subjeft 

Date 

•Author 

ECVAIKIK 

1929 

Annual  rei)ort  on  c-ominerce  and  industries  for  the  year 

Mar.  39 

Harold  D.  Clum.  consul  in 
charge,  Guayaquil. 

HONDURAS 

Annual  report  of  the  Puerto  Cortes  consular  district,  for  year 
192ti. 

•Mar.  17 

.\rcher  Woodford,  vice  consul 
at  Puerto  Cortes. 

Review  of  Tela  consular  district,  calendar  year,  l»2s . 

Mar.  30 

T.  .Monroe  Fisher,  vice  consul 
at  Tela. 

Februarv,  1929,  reiwrt  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Mar.  31 

Geo.  P.  Shaw,  consul  at 
Tegucigalpa. 

Review  of  quarter  ended  Mar.  31,  1929,  of  Tela . . . 

Apr.  10 

T.  Monroe  Fisher. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Ceiba  consular  district, 
quarter  ended  Mar.  31,  1929. 

Apr.  19 

Nelson  R.  Park,  consul  at 
Ceiba. 

MEXICO 

Construction  in  the  Monterrey  consular  district  during  192a... 

.\pr.  29 

William  E.  Copley,  vice  consu  : 
at  Monterrey. 

NICARAGt'A 

Commerce  an<i  industries  of  western  Nicaragua,  quarter  ended 
.Mar.  31.  1929. 

Apr.  5  j 

Christian  Steger.  consul  at 
Corinto. 

Review  of  the  commerce  and  industries  quarter  ended  Mar.  31, 
1929. 

Apr.  18 

Samuel  J.  Fletcher,  consul  at 
Hluefields. 

Cash  |)remiums  ofIere<l  for  new  coffee  planting . 

.\pr.  20  \ 

Christian  Steger. 

PANAMA 

\  1 

The  (iorgas  Memorial  Lalmratory  dedicate<l . 

Apr.  13 

legation,  Panama  City. 

Review  of  the  Colon  consular  district  for  quarter  ended  Mar. 
31,  1929. 

'  Apr.  15 

Charles  F.  Payne,  vice  consul 
at  Colon. 

PARAGUAY 

.Annual  reitort  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Paraguay  for 
calendar  year,  1928. 

PERU 

Mar.  27 

!  John  B.  Faust,  vice  consul  in 

1  charge,  .\suncion. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ended  Mar.  31, 
1929. 

Apr.  18 

George  Makinson.  consul  in 
charge,  Callao-Lima. 

SALVADOR 

Review  for  quarter  ended  Mar.  31,  1929 . 

Apr.  7 

S.  L.  Wilkinson,  vice  consul  at 
San  Salvador. 

URUGUAY 

(iovernment  aid  for  agriculturists  in  Uruguay . 

Mar.  18 

Nathan  Scharritt,  vice  con.sul 
at  Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA 

Review  of  Ciudad  Bolivar  consular  district  quarter  ended 
.Mar.  31,  1929. 

Mar.  31 

Robert  Henderson,  vice  consul 
at  Cuidad  Bolivar. 

.\nnual  reimrt  on  commerce  and  industries  of  the  Caracas 
consular  district  for  1928. 

Apr.  22 

H.  M.  Wolcott,  consul  at 
Caracas. 

